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die FHS's D) vluton of Water Supply and 
Pollution Control. 

•nn Minauii 

The first step, lie point* out, 1* to clean 
up the tributaries that are carrying nutrient- 
rich sewage and todutsrial was tee Into the 
waters of the lake. This would slow down 
the aging acceleration, but that U about all. 

The second step would be to maintain the 
water quality at present levels. 

This would mean cutting down ss much 
as possible on the nitrogen and phosphonhl* 
going into the water. Sewage treatment 
would have to be stepped up — at one-quarter 
to one-half over present casta— to remove 
nutrient*. Studios have shown phosphorous 
la the principal culprit. Coulter said. 

A repair job -perhaps lasting 10 years - 
would Involve dredging out bottom sediment 
high In phosphates and Isolating those wastes 
in land dumps. It would Involve harvesting 
of crops of algae and aquatic growths. It 
would Involve massive catches of the "rough" 
Bab In the lake, whose bodies contain phos- 
phorous. 

It would oast money, hut It can be dona. 


PARTICIPATION OP NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE CLERGY IN THE NATIONAL 

CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, u a 
Senator from the State of New Hamp- ■ 
•hire. I have taken a great deal of pride 
at the active participation of members 
of the New Hampshire clergy In the na- 
tional civil rights movement. 

In particular, I have been very pleased 
with the courageous participation of rep- 
resentative members of the New Hamp- 
shire clergy In the recent march from 
Selma. Ala., to Montgomery. 

U seems to me that these men have 
followed their unquestioned responsi- 
bilities as men of God, concerned with 
the treatment of their fellow man. 

There were many Issues at stake in 
Selma. Some of them, such as the right 
of American citizens to vote, are Issues 
which are properly the concern of every 
American, and specifically the ooneem 
of the Congress. So It Is with the Issue 
of man's treatment of his fellow man. 
This, too. is an area of concern to all 
humanity, but it is more specifically an 
area of immediate concern to all our 
clergy. 

Thus, as religious leaders from all 
America, from all sects and denomina- 
tions. came to Alabama last month, they, 
too, were doing their duty In a way which 
I must commend. And It was truly with 
pride and appreciation that I learned 
that clergymen from New Hampshire 
were among them. 

There are those today who say that 
the clergy had no place in Alabama. 
These people, whom I frankly suspect of 
no higher motive than the stirring up of 
mischief for their own personal gratifica- 
tion, have singled out members of the 
New Hampshire clergy in their attacks. 

Mr. President, I know of no more un- 
founded attacks than these. They would 
have the clergy take the stand of Cain, 
who claimed that he was not his broth- 
er's keeper. But the propriety, the cor- 
rectness, the essential morality of the 
clergy In this context stands as Its own 
defense. I can only add my own respect 
inri support. Approved For 


JOB CORPS CENTERS FOR WOMEN 

Ur. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, one of 
the projects of the Government’s war- 
on-poverty program Is the establishment 
of Job Corps centers for women. The 
purpose of these residential centers is to 
provide young women between the ages 
16 and 31, many of whom are school 
dropouts, with Instruction in basic edu- 
cation. vocational training, home and 
family life, and citizenship responsibility. 

Thus far, contracts totaling $8 Vs mil- 
lion have been awarded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for the establish- 
ment of the first three women’s centers. 
Ultimately 25 centers will be set up to 
accommodate 6.503 young women. 

The groups operating the centers will 
receive $530 a month to feed, bouse, and 
give Instruction to each girl. The OEO 
will also give each young woman and her 
family an allowance of $105 a month. 
This adds up to $635 a, month or $7,620 
a year. In addition, the OEO will pay 
transportation costs estimated at $75 to 
$100 per girl. 

It may be wondered why it costs the 
taxpayers almost $8,003 a year per young 
woman to operate these Government job 
- centers when a girl can be cent to any 
one of the country’s leading colleges for 
the academic year at a cost of less than 
one-half that amount and to a State in- 
stitution of learning at a cost of less than 
one-fourth that amount. 

In my opinion, the expenditure of 
nearly $8,000 a year to train a young 
woman In reading, writing, mathematics, 
how to manage money, and to become a 
capable mother and citizen Is completely 
out of reason and beyond the realm of 
justification even by the most lngenulous 
mind and the most extravagantly dis- 
posed person. I simply cannot under- 
stand It. 

If the general program la good, the 
spending of $8,000 a year to train a drop- 
out cannot be justified. 

I find this newest expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money even mare fantastic 
when consideration is given to the fact 
that at a oast of almost $33 billion in fis- 
cal year 1064 , the Federal Government is 
already involved In 43 Individual pro- 
grams designed to combat and overcome 
the causes of poverty. And for the same 
year an additional $35.0 Milton was ex- 
pended by State and local governments 
on social welfare activities, including 
education. 

A further weakness In this program Is 
that a volunteer may drop out anytime 
she wishes. The dropout rate of the 
manpower program for 1064 was about 
33 percent, and authorities feel that this 
figure Is a reliable estimate of the drop- 
out rate for programs of this nature. To 
what good use have these Job Corps 
"dropouts” put the taxpayers’ money? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I cannot 
emphasize too strongly my opposition to 
the establishment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the women’s Job Corps for the 
following reasons: 

First. It Is an outrageously expensive 
program. 

Second. The Federal Government is 
already Involved in 42 programs designed 
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Third. It Is another glaring example 
of the Federal Government usurping 
State and local authority and taking over 
their duties. 

Fourth. There is no guarantee that 
volunteers will not drop out before com- 
pleting the’ training program. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President' every day 
the crisis in Vietnam appears to grow 
rone. We are concerned about Its ac- 
celeration. I have been supporting the 
program and the policy of the President 
on the ground that constitutionally he is 
responsible for the day-to-day conduct 
of our foreign afTalrs. I. have great con- 
fidence In his wisdom, capacity, and un- 
derstanding with respect to these com- 
plicated matters. 

Nevertheless, there Is another point of 
view, and I believe that point of view 
Should be carefully considered. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that two excellent recent columns writ- 
ten by Walter Lippmann. one published 
In the Washington Post of March 30, and 
the other in the Washington Poet of 
April 1, be printed In chronological order 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

| From U>* Washington (D C ) Putt. liar. SO, 
10651 

Tttsir axs Tomouow— On rat Wat n) rat 
Bust 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


The war In Vietnam bos reached the point 
where the President Is wrestling with mo- 
mentous and fateful decisions. For what 
has happened Is that the official theory of 
tbs war, as propounded by Den Maxwell 
Taylor to President Kennedy and by Secre- 
tary McNamara to President Johnson, has 
proved to be unworkable. The government 
In Biagon has not been able to pacify South 
Vietnam even with the help of American 
munitions, money, and 35.000 military ad- 
viser*. The crucial fact today Is that tot all 
practical purposes the Slagon government 
has lost control of the countryside, end Its 
followers are Increasingly holed up In the 
cl tie*. 

The roads and the railroads connecting the 
cities have been cut by the Vletcong The 
cl tie* cow have to be supplied In great meas- 
ure by air and by sea This condition of af- 
fairs has been well reported by Mr Richard 
Dudman In a series of reports to the St. Lottie 
Post-Dispatch, and hla findings are con- 
firmed to all eesentlals, though not yet pub- 
licly, to the well-informed quarter* to Wash- 
ington. 

•rite surest ortdence that Mr. Dudman 1 * re- 
ports are substantially correct Is that to the 
Pentagon and the State Department there Is 
mounting pressure for the commitment to 
southeast Asia of American infantry. The 
current estimate Is that the President abould 
be prepared to send 350,000 American soldiers, 
even though this would compel him to order a 
moblllMtlon of Reservists and draftee* 


This coll for American ground forces Is the 
logical and Inevitable consequence of the 
virtual oollapee of the Balgon government to 
the villages Having lost the countryside, 
Balgon ho* lost the sources of military man- 
power. This deprives It of the means for win- 
ning the war The official eetl mates today are 
that the Balgon government commands forces 

ratio of not 


) that no guer- 
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rllla war ha# ever been subdued With such a 
low ratio of superiority. It la estimated that 
in Malaya, the British and the Malayana, who 
were fighting the Indigenous Chinese guer- 
rillas. reached a sui>ertorltj of SO to 1. In 
Cyprus, which they gave up. the British had 
overwhelming force In Algeria, though the 
French Army had unmtstakahle superiority, 
the country became untenable. It Is the 
deficiency In South Vietnamese military man- 
power which explains why the pressure Is now 
on to put In Americans to fill lt : 

After 3 months of bombing North Vietnam, 
It has become manifest also that the bomb- 
ing has not changed the course at the war 
As a result of this disappointment, the 
President la now under pressure to extend 
the bombing to the populated centers around 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 

There Is no doubt that American air power 
can devastate North Vietnam and, if China 
Intervened, could do great damage In China. 
But If we had an American Army of 850,000 
men In South Vietnam, and extended the 
war In the air, we would have on our hands 
an Interminable war without the prospect of 
a solution. To talk about freedom and na- 
tional Independence amidst such violence 
and chaos would be to talk nonsense. 

In order to rationalize, that Is to sell, the 
wider war, we are being told by Secretary 
McNamara and others that this war Is a 
decisive test for the luture. It will decide 
the future of "wars of liberation." This is 
a profoundly and dangerously talfe notion, 
and it shows a lamentable lack of knowledge 
and understanding of the revolutionary up- 
heavals of the epoch In which We live. It 
assumes that revolutionary uprisings against 
established authority are manufactured In 
Peiping or In Moscow, and that they would 
not happen if they were not Instigated, sup- 
ported, and directed from one of the capitals 
of communism. If this were true, the revolu- 
tionary movements could be suppressed once 
and for all by knocking out Peiping br Mos- 
cow. They little know the hydra who think 
that the hydra has only one head and that 
it can be cut off. 

experience shows that there Is np single 
central source of the revolutionary upheavels 
of our epoch What is there that is common 
to the Irish rebellion, to the Jewish uprising 
In Palestine, to the civil war in Cuba, to the 
Arab rebellion In Algeria, to the Hull revolt 
in the Philippines? Wbat Is common to 
them all Is violent discontent with, the M- 
tablished order and a willingness of a minor- 
ity of the discontented to die In the attempt 
to overthrow it. 

What has confused many well-meaning 
Americans is that In some of these rebellions, 
though not by any means in all of them. 
Communists have become the leaders of the 
rebellion. But that does not mean that they 
have owned the rebellion. The resistance to 
the Naals In France and Italy contained a 
high proportion ol Communists among tha 
active partisans. But 30 years later It la 
General de Gaulle who presides over Prance. 

It would be well to abandon the half- 
baked notion that the war In southeast Asia 
will be decisive ror the future ol revolution- 
ary upheavals In the world. Revolution Is a 
homegrown product, and it oould not be 
stamped out decisively and once for all - 
supposing we had such delusions of gran- 
deur —by stamping out Red China. In south- 
east Asia we have entangled ourselves In one 
of the many upheavals against the old re- 
gime. and we shall not make things any bet- 
ter by thrashing around with ascending vio- 
lence. 

| Prom the Washington Post, Apr. 1. 13651 
Today and Toisosaow - Tlta Basts or 
Nxootiatiom 


pointed out by a Republican Senator John 
Shesman doom, of Kentucky. In a state- 
ment last week (March 35), Senator doom 
aatd that the TX.S. Government, like its ad- 
versaries In Petping and Hanoi, U “pre- 
aerlblng conditions as a prerequisite to 
negotiations which will not be accepted." 
The Commulnata are making It a condition of 
a negotiation that the United States must 
withdraw from Vietnam; we are making It a 
condition of a negotiation that North Viet- 
nam must withdraw from South Vietnam. 
This Is, said Senator Coopes, "a kind of de- 
mand from both sides for unconditional 
surrender.” 

It la, therefore, highly Important that the 
administration put lteelf In a position where 
negotiation is possible, granting that even 
If it did so. Hanoi and Peiping may gamble 
on winning the war In order to overrun South 
Vietnam and inflict a smashing defeat on the 
United Slates. But regardlsas Of what they 
do, we must come Into court with dean 
hands The administration needs to clarify 
Its own poslUon -lu order to set In motion 
a movement for negotiation and, falling that, 
to put the onus* of prolonging and widening 
the war unmistakably on our adversaries 

There Is a mistaken impression In this 
country that we are ready and witling to 
negotiate but that the other side la Im- 
posing intolerable conditions; namely, that 
we should withdraw our forces before the 
negotiation begins. Senator Coopes rejects 
the Communist condition, as do all of us 
who have been actively Interested in thle 
question. We cannot withdraw our forces 
until there has been a political settlement in 
Indochina, a settlement which promises to 
last because It serves the primary Interests 
of all concerned. 

But what, as a matter of fact. Is our posi- 
tion? It la that before negotiations can take 
plaoe, the North must, demonstrate Ita readl- 
nesa "to leave Its neighbor* alone." Secre- 
tary Rusk bas avoided a precise definition of 
that phrase We know that "Illegal Infiltra- 
tion of military personnel and arms” is con- 
sidered to violate that condition That 
“leaving your neighbors alone" means also 
withdrawal of Infiltrator* who ara already 
there has at time# been suggested but never 
formally stated. 

Senator Coopes aays of this position: "I 
think It unlikely that the Communists will 
agree to this condition for negotiations, as 
wa will not agree to their condition that the 
United State# withdraw" 

What Senator Coons' is asking the admin- 
istration to do Is what was done In the 
Korean war: "no such conditions were Im- 
posed by either side prior to negotiations, 
but a cease-fire was sought.” Until tbs ad- 
ministration comet around to this position. 
Its diplomacy will be confused. 

Last week (March 35) the President Issued 
a statement that "we have aald many times — 
to all who are Interested In our principles 
for honorable negotiation —that we Seek no 
mors than a return to the essentials of the 
sgreements of IBM — a reliable arrangement 
to guarantee the Independence and security 
of all In southeast Asia." 

This Is rather putallng. The agreement* 
of IBM were reached at Oeneva in a con- 
ference In. which there participated not only 
the Indochinese states but also Russia, Red 
China. Britain, Prance, and the United 
States, The agreements ended the fighting 
between the French Union forces and the 
Vtetmlnh in Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 
These states were to become Independent 
countries, with Vietnam partitioned at the 
17th parallel Into two so nee pending gen- 
eral "free elections" to be held by January 30. 
1B6S. 

The cease-fire agreement was signed by 


tained the following principles of settlement. 
One of the principles was that the cease- 
fire prohibited the "Introduction Into Viet- 
nam of foreign troops and military personnel 
as well ss of all kinds of arms and muni- 
tions." The Geneva declaration went on to 
aay that “the military demarcation line Is 
provisional and should not In any way be 
interpreted as constituting a political or 
territorial boundary." Furthermore, the 
declaration said that "general elections 
shall be held In July IBM under the super- 
vision of an international commission " 

The United States did not sign the final 
declaration But the Under Secretary of 
State. Gen. Bedell Smith, made a "unilateral 
declaration” which said that the United 
stales supported the agreement# and that 
“In connection with the statement In the 
declaration concerning free elections tn 
Vietnam, my Government wishes to make 
clear Its position which It bas exprsmed tn 
a declaration made In Washington on June 
39, 1964, as follows ; “in the case of nations 
now divided against their will, we shall con- 
tinue to seek to achieve unity through free 
elections supervised by the United Nations 
to Insure that they are conducted fairly." 

The United States encouraged the Diem 
government In Saigon to refuse to hold the 
elections of 1958, almost certainly for the 
quite practical reason that they would have 
been won by t he Communists. 

Considering the essentials of the 19M 
agreements. It Is not easy to understand what 
it means to say now that "ere seek no more 
than a return to the essentials of the agree- 
ments of 19M." I am afraid it meant that 
In the diplomatic conduct of the war In 
Vietnam, the diplomatist# have not been do- 
ing Ihelr homework. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
COMMUNIST GIANTS 
Mr. CLARK Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at thia point in the Reco*d a lecture de- 
livered by Hon. George P. Ken nan, at 
Princeton University, on February 35, 
1865. The lecture Is entitled “The 
United States and the Communist 
Giants." 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this lecture may be printed in 
ordinary type, not In small, most unread- 
able type in which insertions art usually 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER With- 
out objection, it Is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed tn the Rkcowd, 
as follows: 

"THE united states and the communist 

GIANTS 

"(By the Honorable George P. Kennan, 
Walter E. Edge Lecture, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Peb. 25, 1965) 

“When the Invitation to deliver this 
lecture reached me, some months ago, 
and I was obliged, according to estab- 
lished custom, to select a title for a lec- 
ture I had not yet even thought about, 
the one selected was the one you see on 
the program this evening" "The United 
Stales and the Communist Giants." 
What I had In mind. In selecting this 
title, was a relatively detached and re- 
laxed discourse on the nature of the three 
great powers: Russia, China, and the 
United States, at this historical Junc- 
ture, an examination of their respective 
(By Walter Ltppmann) a* jntVtVT <t*ws*pii»[i b uttn addition, ideologies and thecompulstons that moat 

The cardinal 

conduct of the war In Indochina has been rattan, dated July 31. This declaration con- perhaps the hazarding of some specula- 
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Lhe public. If we give them the Information 
and spell out the public’s stake In good cor- 
rections. we limy well discover that they're 
tar ahead of us In accepting new approaches 
tn corrections. The Huber law. under which 
Jail Inmates work In the community and re- 
turn to the Jail at ntght, la fully aocepted In 
Wisconsin. When the public understands 
the issues Involved, they are Intrigued with 
the human approaches and will Insist upon 
them In North Carolina the new kind of 
program which places a thousand working 
Inmates in the community each day is ac- 
cepted editorially by every newspaper In the 
State. I am coining to believe that the old 
saw that "we can't move very far ahead of 
the public" Is a delusion and la perpetuated 
by many of us in corrections as an alibi for 
our own failures to get on with the Job which 
the future demands. 


LIBERALIZATION OF VETERANS 
PENSION LIMITATIONS— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a most 
thoughtful and Important resolution was 
recently adopted by Maco Steward Post 
No. 20 of the American Legion, Galves- 
ton, Tex. In order that this matter may 
be more fully understood by other Sen- 
ators, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed at tills point In the 
Recohd. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows ; 

Whereas existing legislation (sec. 503 of 
title 38, United States Code) seta limits on 
war veterans' incomes for eligibility to draw 
the veterans pension Weil below the "pov- 
erty" level now recognised as a basis for 
economic opportunity needs; 

Whereas many pensioners and annuitants, 
because of the poverty income level eel by 
existing law, are not eligible to enjoy the 
benefits of cost-of-llvlng increases granted to 
an Individual under public or private retire- 
ment, annuity, endowment or similar type 
plans or programs, and some veterans must 
either forgo or waive euch paid-in benefits 
as those offered under certain public or pri- 
vate retirement plans; and 
Whereas veterans with only the email pen- 
sion for support find themselves in utterly 
dire circumstances and are all but humili- 
ated by a government pledged to give reason- 
able recognition for service# rendered In the 
Interest of nations! security; Be it 
Resolved, That either the aforementioned 
Income limitations be raised to more reason- 
able levels, so as to remove the “poverty" 
penalty and stigma, or that a law be enacted 
by the Congress to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to exclude 
from consideration as Income for the pur- 
pose of determining pension eligibility, all 
amounts paid to an lndlvdual under public 
or private retirement, annuity, endowment, 
or similar type plans or programs. (Atten- 
tion is invited to H R. 5677 already offered 
and scheduled for study by the Committee 
on Veterans' Affairs. It Is recommended that 
this bill be amended to afford relief for vet- 
erans who are Ineligible for retirement pay 
under programs other than the pension legis- 
lation ) 

C. E. Bi.akeuan, 

Commander 
Thad A. Law. 

adjutant. 

The above resolution was adopted by this 
post on March 18, 1065, at • regular meeting 
of this post. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF THE 8TATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
well-known and respected columnist, 
Doris Fleeson. has written a revealing 
article concerning the current effort to 
stop the reapportionment of both houses 
of the State legislatures on the basis of 
population. 

With her usual no-nonsense ap- 
proach, Miss Fleeson has dug Into 
the core of the proposals to reverse the 
Supreme Court decisions that the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
14th amendment require that each citi- 
zen's vote not only count, but count 
equally. In both houses of his State legis- 
lature She points out. correctly, that 
Congress gives the appearance of hav- 
ing one hand not know what the 
other Is doing; while Congress appears 
Intent on enforcing the constitutional 
right of Negroes to register and to vote, 
through the new Voting Rights Act, a 
large number of 'Its Members appear 
anxious to permanently deprive Negroes 
and many other citizens of the constitu- 
tional right to have their vote count 
equally with that of other citizens. 

This article should be widely read. 
Therefore. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, entitled "Efforts To Blunt the 
Urban Vote,” from the St Louis Post- 
Dispatch of March 30, 1865, be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 


States, including New York. Unit, Is why the 
liberal Senator Jacob Javith is going along 
part of the way 

Also, Dirxsin senses the need for haste 
even on such a large and significant ques- 
tion. The battle to get fair reapport Lonmen t 
by the Court's standard has hardly been 
Joined. As It progresses. If It Is allowed to. 
the publics understanding of what Is at 
stake will mount. This Is especially true of 
the civil rights forces, who stand to gain the 
most under the voting rights bill which now 
preoccupies them. 

There are many extraordinary aspects of 
the Senate's haste to fall In line behihd 
Dirksen's banner 

The big States with ihelr great cities are 
the base of the Democratic Party's strength 
and must continue to be. The topheavy 
majorities that they have enabled the party 
to gain tn Congress seem to have no place 
in the thinking of Senate Democratic Loader 
Much Mansfield, who once more is prepared 
to swing along with his opposition leader. 

Really staggering however, Is the Senate’s 
near- total Indifference to the true condition 
of the State legislatures In today’! world. 
Even casual readers of newspapers must ob- 
serve their many Internal weaknesses. Ex- 
perts have come to question their capacity 
to deal with new and complex questions. 

Their conflicts of interest ore a cliche. 
These arise out or the poor support they get 
from home os well as their poor pay. 

It would appear that the Senate ehould be 
welcoming the winds of change to air the 
stale legislative chambers and give tile States 
a better chance. Instead. It seems bent on 
defending the Indefensible, and It Is e charge 
upon the whole Bennie to explore what Is 
really being defended 


Doris Fleeson - 


/ 


Efforts To Blunt th* / \ 
Urban Vot* j \ 

Washington.- — A Senate preparing to pass, 
a voting rights bill with a whoop and a 
holler u simultaneously engaged In wrapping 
up a stupendous lollipop for the status quo 
not only In the South but all over the coun- 
try. 

It will cut down the value of the Negro’s 
vote when he gets It together with that of 
other minorities and all the voters who cram 
the urban arena where 85 percent of Ameri- 
cans now live. This will be the effect, and 
not very heavily disguised intent, of the 
sweetmeat which will nullify the Supreme 
Court's "one man, one vote” ruling of June 
15. 1964. 

A constitutional amendment wrapper has 
been fixed upon, and a judiciary subcom- 
mittee on such moves Is holding hearings on 
what form it ehould take. However, la* yea 
votee were there at the start In that citadel 
of conservatism of which Senator James 
Eastland Is chairman. 

The central structure embraces the princi- 
ple that States should be permitted to ap- 
portion one bouse of their legislatures on a 
basis other than population. This Immense 
latitude Is qualified by the proviso that a ma- 
jority of the people must vote far the change. 
How this would work out In practice Is 
unclear. 

The project, and especially the timing. Is 
again from the hand ot the old master. Re- 
publican leader Everett Dirksen . Dirkrf.n Is 
Rt the peak of his popularity for his civil 
rights services President Johnson's close re- 
lations with him In the practice of consensus 
lend him a helpful coloration In the matter 
of prestige 

DntKssir has a valid and 100 percent Re- 
publican reason for his efforts. His party's 
rural roots ore vital to Its power In many 


FREEDOM ACADEMY SUPPORT 
\i ) PYRAMIDING 
— idr. B&UNDT. Mr. President, recently 
the Atlanta Constitution editorially 
sought reason for the decline In the stra- 
tegic position of the United States In 
southeast Asia. Editors of the paper 
view our air strikes in North Vietnam 
as evidencing our Ineptitude in the type 
of warfare we have faced there, causing 
policymakers to shore up our position by 
resort to quite a different type warfare — 
one In which we excel. But theae editors 
warn that in order to realise our policy 
goals in Asia, we have still to solve the 
fundamental problem; How to win in 
nonmilitary warfare. 

We may win battles in the name at peoples, 
but unless we win the peoples themselves 
they will go their own way regardless ot 
how the battles went Most South Vletna- 
mese care little about ideological terms like 
communism and democracy. They'll go with 
the government that offers them the best 
system for meeting their own needs. 


It Is more clearly stated. The Atlanta 
Constitution identifies the area of our 
weakness: 

Bombing may end the shooting, but the 
Vletcong may win the war. If our counter- 
insurgency effort in South Vietnam was in- 
sufficient, then we must value the lessons 
learned and perfect the system, not overlook 
the lessons and abandon the system. 

* • • Our failure In Vietnam has been 
primarily political, not military, and super- 
ficial bombing camini v-ase the need for some 
long-range learning on the part of the United 
Btatee. • • • Political effectiveness must 
accompany It, or the decisions will be un- 
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the applicant'* probabilltle* erf parol* ad- 
justment based on behavior attltudlna] 
changes and accomplishments within the 
Institution. 

H* will probably be released without any 
real preparation lor the Job secured lor him 
and placed under the supervision of a parole 
officer whom he has never seen before and 
who on the first oontaet sure the 

releasee la fully aware of the fact that he 
can be sent back for any of a whole series of 
violations, many of which are ludicrous In a 
contemprary society. Or he may. pn the 
other hand have spent part time during the 
last few months in the Institution attending 
prerelease meetings, may have met his parole 
Officer and may have found In that officer a 
counselor, a friend and guide. 

But the very real probability Is that be- 
ginning with arrest through the Jail until 
(Inal release from probation or parole, he will 
have bad an experience which refl ecu 
nothing of a continuous, meaningful, super- 
vision and experience. Ail too little of his 
experiences will have been with anyone ex- 
cept other offenders and officers of the court 
or institution. He will have very little feel- 
ing that he has undergone a kind of social 
process in which he has relationships with 
normal people leading normal lives in a 
normal oomm unity, with few exceptions 
we have a long way to go in this country to 
create, develop, and administer a continuous 
correctional proceaa which Is designed to re- 
train, redevelop, and create maximum im - 
pact toward social adjustment of offenders 

When I referred earlier to the need for re- 
search and development I perhaps sounded a 
little too academic and you may well have 
wondered: Can we really apply the principle 
of research and development to corrections? 

I think so. If a correctional administrator 
genuinely and seriously wants to determine 
the extent to whloh hit system 1* succeeding 
orfalling In reaching accepted goals then he 
needs research. He will then want to de- 
termine whether move effective techniques, 
methods and programs can be designed 
thoea which have been traditionally used. 
This means setting up new kin*- of ap- 
proaches and measuring the results against 
thoee which have been traditionally used. 
This may apply to a wide range of program 
elements, ft may mean a complete reex- 
amination of tha philosophy on which tradi- 
tional approaches have been based, BeaulU 
of self-study, and research, and demonstra- 
tion projects may. in turn, have tremendous 
impact upon modifying, revising, and chang- 
ing the philosophy of correctional adminis- 
tration. 

What new kinds of development can we 
foresee? Let's examine together for a mo- 
ment one recent major development in cor- 
rections: a rising interest in the halfway 
house. Community groups- including sev- 
eral religious organizations — saw the naad 
for a bridge between institution* and the 
community. Halfway houses were estab- 
lished in a number of cities including t-"* 
Angeles'. Chicago; Minneapolis; Wilmington, 
Del.; St. Louis; and others. These took a 
variety of forms from small family residential 
unit* to larger come-one-oome-all programs 
An Institution In New York State for de- 
linquent girls developed several halfway 
houses which were in reality residential 
facilities within a city supplementing the 
residential programs at the Institution. 

In our Federal correctional system, we now 
have four prerelease guidance centers for 
youthful offenders, In New York, Detroit, Lot 
Angeles, and Chicago. A fifth will open this 
spring her* in Washington. D.C. 

X believe the halfway houae ooncept should 
he extended to selected adult prisoners, now 
that It has proven Its worth among youthful 
offenders. 

Another Imaginative new program that I 
believe would prove aucceeeful for Federal 
prisoner* is a work-re] “ 
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to those employed hi such State systems as 
Wleoonsin and North Carolina. This plan 
was conceived as the Huber law in Wiscon- 
sin. Under the plan, penitentiary inmates 
are employed outside the prison during the 
day, after suitability has been determined by 
staff evaluation. 

la a visit to North Carolina last year, I 
laarned that of 10,000 prisoners committed 
to the North Carolina prison system, nearly 
1,000 work under this work-release program, 
paying expenses for board and room at the 
prison, supporting families, sometime* saving 
money and maintaining and developing 
skill*. Transfers from Institutions to the 
community become almost a paper trans- 
action. 

The entire State of North Carolina, as rep- 
resented by newspaper editorials, accepts and 
Is extremely proud of Its development. I 
learned recently that California Is now cre- 
ating an extensive work-release program. 
Xn this kind of change w* can foresee 
obsoge* In philosophy as the result of eval- 
uation and demonstration projects which 
may well pinpoint a revolution in our Held. 

Professor Glaser's study of inmate* re- 
leased from Federal Institution* which has 
been carried on for the past 8 yean under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation U re- 
sulting In revision of Institutional programs 
In the Federal system. All of us ere ac- 
quainted with the California research on 
probation officer c as elo ad s , on intensive pa- 
red* supervision, in administration. Al- 
though X cite only a few examples, x hope 
they are perceptible' as indexes of the kind 
of oorrecttoncl administration which can 
produce planned change. 

The need for completely new concepts of 
management in personnel training and de- 
velopment la bocoeoing abundantly clear. I 
suggested earlier that we are inclined to 
Hi*** ;. *• h * v * * «°°d correctional institu- 
tion if we have an experienced warden and 
mme staff people who have been trained in 
the behavioral sciences. But thus far. our 
training of line psreon not— that to the people 
*“7* **»• "ft.** day to day contact* 
with institution Inmat es ' is restricted 
ueually to not more than high school grad- 
uation. In service training is dsvoted prl- 
to correctional skills such as counts, 
locks, locking devices, use of gas. riot plans. 
■««p* pla ns. Tat these are the people who 
deal most directly and have the greatest im- 
pact upon the i nm a te s of our Institutions. 
Bscaus* of the compelling need for thU kind 
of training, our center at Southern Illinois 
University is designing a. subprofeeslonsl 
training curriculum for correctional officers. 
Briefly, this U planned to be a 9-year sub- 
prcrfeaaional curriculum, designed to instill 
insights and understandings from the be- 
havioral acuences and sons skills in dsaiinz 
with behavior problems We east possibly 
insist that every correctional worker must 
have a college degree. As a matter of fact, 
unemployed youth and young adults can 
be remotlvated and given training for Job* In 
correction*. ThU will elevate the base com- 
petence of the whole body of correctional 
personnel. 

Moreover, w* need extended and continu- 
ous training in public administration for our 
administrator*. We need training at the 
supervisory level and continuous develop- 
ment of people working In the behavioral 
disciplines. It Is from this kind of 
Philosophy of personnel administration that 
w* can aooelsrate the evolution of oorrec- 


Flnaily. I have spoken of our failure to use 
community resources. All too often ws think 
that in correction* we cant get on with the 
Job unlees w* haft all the staff needed on 
our immediate payroll. This simply tent 
true. A new trend to build correctional in- 
stitutions In close proximity to universities 
*' * ' ■ - 
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rarely and all too little in years gone by; 
and yet, In terms of personnel training and 
development research in the behavioral 
science* and consulting service* in sociology, 
In education. In special education, and voca- 
tional training are available In the larger 
universities This conference U evident of 
the fact that universities are available a* re- 
sources for correctional development. 

But beyond this there are aval table a wide 
variety of other resources. Talent can be 
brought into the Institution from the com- 
munity. Inmates can be taken from the In- 
stitutions Into the community for purposes 
other than a work-release program. I need 
only mention League of Women Voters, or 
women's dubs, various professional societies 
who are always willing to help In public In- 
stitutions; libraries recreation associations 
and so on through a long list of community 
resources which we have rarely attempted to 
use. In probation and parole, I like these re- 
oent experimental programs whloh bring 
small group* of probationers and parolees to- 
gether under the gutdance of psychologists 
and group therapists, or skilled probation of- 
fleens who can discuss with a gwvup their 
oommoQ problem* Tti* j think wUl one 
day lead to the development of new kinds 
of oommunlty correctional facilities based 
right in the oommunlty as contrasted to our 
pteecht Jails and prisons all too often off In 
•ome far part of the community ur the State. 
Ye*, w* must look to the use of community 
resources in a way never dreamed of ud to 
this time. 

I am convinced that one of our serious mis- 
takes 1* to try to rehabilitate everyone We 
extend the same processes, procedure*, and 
programs to all. I get a little weary some- 
time* of going to large penitentiaries and 
seeing old, recidirietlc offender* being given 
vocational training, education, and the 
gamut of our treatment processes for the 
third, fourth, or filth time. Now this 1* a 
little dangerous to say. I dont mean that 
w* should return to the old bighoua* philoso- 
phy. On the other hand, I think w* must 
begin to be selective In the use of our w- 
•duroee, particularly personnel and fund* 
When we try to give the earn* kind of edu- 
cation, treatment, and therapy to the old 
luge that w* give to the youthful and young 
adult offenders, w* usually wind up wKh the 
youth and young offenders getting a pretty 
skimpy program. Realistic administration 
must concentrate the resources on thou 
offenders and In those areas which are moat 
promising. This, coupled with research and 
development, would suggest that w* can 
become much more realistic than we have 
up to now. 

I told you of my recent visit to North 
Carolina. I asked Mr. George Randal, com- 
missioner of corrections, how he was able 
to accomplish all these Interesting new de- 
velopment* in hi* State. He leaned beck 
in hi# chair, “Well, I am tired of hearing cor- 
rectional administrators declare ‘I have noth- 
ing to do with politic* In my system’.” Says 
Bandai, “That's not at all realistic, i have 
to look to the legislature and to State offi- 
cial* for support, for understanding, for 
funds, for personnel, and for the means to 
accomplish about everything I want to. I'm 
one of the most active politicians in my 
BUte." 

“X know everybody In the legislature. I re* 
them frequently. 1 don’t go through * State 
senator's county without stopping to say 
hello. I argue the hard facte of corrections 
with them. I do everything In my power to 
Influence them to support corrections and 
they are supporting it. And It does pay off.” 

I suggest that Commissioner Randal has 
a oonvlndng.approach to the relationship be- 
tween corrections and political realities. 

Another fact I have seen demonstrated in 
a number of places around the country, not 

at correctional 

underestimate 
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favorable ones, and communism can still take 
tbs underdeveloped world. 

This states the problem very plainly, 
strategic computations Indicate that we 
can hold on militarily in southeast Asia. 
But a military holding action is only 
temporary. Real victory will be achieved 
by one side or the other through superior 
application ol techniques of nonmilitary 
warfare— persuasion, popular convection 
that either one governing system or the 
other "offers them the best system for 
meeting their own needs." 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the editorial en- 
titled "United States Must Not Quit Too 
Easily on Basic Problem In Vietnam." 
from the Atlanta Constitution of March 
6, 1965, be printed In the Record at this 
point In my remarks. 

The Atlanta Constitution, incidentally, 
has editorially endorsed the Freedom 
Academy bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

(Prom the Atlanta (Qa.) Constitution of 
Mar. 4, IMS] 

Unitto Statu Mustn’t Qvtt Too Easily on 
Basic Pkodlem in Vietnam *• 

Our American tendency to leap to whole- 
hog conclusions may yet dissipate and de- 
stroy the hard lessons we have learned In 
Vietnam. 

The current bombing of North Vietnam 
has reconstituted the CS, position In South 
Vietnam. It has probably made negotia- 
tions for a cease-fire possible. 

If luck runs well, the United States may 
soon be able to sit down across the table 
from the Communists and settle the war as 
ws have known it. 

If this had been tided a month ago, tbs 
Communists would have been able to dero- 
gate U.S. demands and ask, “If ww don’t agree, 
what are you going to do about It?" Under 
the old rales the United States could only 
have said, "We will fight you in the paddles 
for 10 more years," and might have had to. 

Now, If negotiations coins to pass, and the 
Communists ask. "What are you going to do 
about It if we don’t agree?” the United State* 
can reply, "Ws are going to remove a doaen 
more of your North Vietnamese towns from 
tbs map of Asia." Thus the bombing has 
presented to the Communists a wholly new 
encouragement to talk seriously about peace. 

This Is altogether to be desired. And If 
negotiations now come to pass, and end to 
the guerrilla war may be In sight. 

But we Americans will be throwing away 
everything we have learned In Vietnam If 
we Jump to either of two assumptions: First, 
that this means South Vietnam will stay 
non- Communist, and second, that this means 
U.S. military counterinsurgency in the pad- 
dles Is a failure and that bombing alone Is 
decisive. 

The fact Is that while bombing in con- 
junction with the years of counterinsur- 
gency may bring the war to a decision point, 
the decision may he delusive. jPVr If we 
assume that a mere guaranteed cease-fire 
and a graceful U.8. withdrawal can settle the 
Communist Issue for the South Vietnamese, 
we’re probably wrong: they may promptly 
opt far communism themselves, under the 
various prevailing pressures. 

We may win battles In the name of peo- 
ples, but unless we win the peoples them- 
selves they will go their own way regardless 
of how the battles went. Meet South Viet- 
namese care little abouR Adpolog.l, 
like communism and del 
with the gove-nment that offers them the 
best system for meeting their own needs. 


Communism has long assumed It can meet 
southeast Asia’s needs better than free sys- 
tems can, and even If ths Vtstcong Is forced 
by our bombing to make a surface peace 
now, their long-rangs assumption will per- 
sist. Ths only real answer to the Commu- 
nist assumption Is to prove our own assump- 
tion— that free systems can excel commu- 
nism in meeting the needs of people. This 
has been s major part of our 10-year ground 
effort In Bouth Vietnam, with the military 
spearheading it. It has been Inconclusive. 
Otherwise the bombing of North Vietnam 
wouldn’t have been needed. While It has 
failed In many areas of the country, however, 
It has succeeded In many areas. It also Is 
the really meaningful combat out there. It 
has been a start along the right track. 

Tet tf bombing of North Vietnam provee 
superficially effective In bringing a surface 
end to the short-range shooting In the south, 
Americans may be tempted to writeoff the 
counterinsurgency, civic action, and special 
forces techniques on the ground, and assume 
bmnblng Is all we need. Thera are Indica- 
tions within the tr.S. Army Itself that this 
mistake Is about to Be made. It would be 
a dangerous mistake. Bombing may end the 
shooting, but the Vietcong may win the war. 
If our counterinsurgency effort In Bouth 
Vietnam was insufficient, then we must value 
the lessons learned and perfect the system, 
not overlook the lessons and abandon the 
system. 

No matter what short-term papers the 
bombers may force the Communists to sign, 
the long-term dispositions In southeast Asia 
will be decided by the people who live there. 
And if communism offers them more effec- 
tive politlca), economic, social, and military 
systems than we can muster, our failures on 
the ground will endure long after our heroics 
In the air have been forgotten. Our failure 
in Vietnam has been , primarily political, not 
military, and superficial bombing cannot 
erase the need for some long-range learning 
ott the part of the United States. The start 
we made over the pest 10 years in Vietnam 
may have been one of the moet valuable 
strides toward realistic competition with 
oommunlam that this Nation has under- 
taken. Military power Is required to force 
decisions, as we have learned. But political 
effectiveness must acoompany It, or the deci- 
sions will be unfavorable ones, and commu- 
nism can still take the underdeveloped 
world. 

Mr. MUNDT. Ur. President, a recent 
New York Times article concurs In the 
contention of our Inadequacy in psycho- 
logical warfare. Written by Seth S. 
King, the article quotes an American ad- 
viser to the Bouth Vietnamese: 

They (the Vietcong) always take the Initia- 
tive and we can only try to run around and 
put out the fires. 

To be perfectly honest, the Army of Bouth 
Vietnam Just Isn’t Interested In psychologi- 
cal warfare. They think it's a waste of time 
even if we are willing to make most of the 
effort foe them. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle. entitled "Vietcong Ahead In Propa- 
ganda War", from the New York Times 
of March 17. 1865, be printed in the 
Record at this point In my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

1 From the New York Times. Mar. 17. 1868. | 
Vietoono Ahead m Piopaqanda Was 
(By Beth B. King) 

Banmethuot, South Vietnam, March 18.— 


shields by the Communists. Your Govern- 
ment will help you return to your homes.” 


Leaflets bearing this message have been 
Boating down on towns and villages In ths 
sparsely populated but strategically vital 
Central Highlands of Bouth Vietnam. 

The leaflets have been aimed at persuad- 
ing young Vietnamese who have Joined ths 
Vietcong guerrillas to desert and return to 
their families. 

The effort 1 * part of a new campaign of 
psychological warfare Inspired and financed 
by the United States and pressed upon the 
South Vietnamese Army by young American 
military advisers. 

The United State* Is planning to expand 
the large Information force already In Bouth 
Vietnam and to provide It with more money. 

In the last 6 weeks as the struggle for con- 
trol of the highland* has moved Into a new 
phaae as the Vietcong try to cut South Viet- 
nam In two. The propaganda war that aha 
accompanied this drive has also been stepped 
up. and once again the Vietcong appear to 
have sped poet the Government. 

Vietcong agents have been matching the 
Government at every turn, even In the dis- 
tribution of expertly printed leaflets In two 
colors. 

Whers the Government must fly over the 
sector In American planes equipped with 
loudspeakers, the Vietcong go Into the vil- 
lages and spend several days employing the 
"three wlths"— eating with, sleeping with, 
and working with the people. 

Communist guerrillas have shown unex- 
pected speed and dexterity in spreading 
their propaganda In the highlands. . 

XCGTMK STTOIT ASSAILED 

A Vietcong leaflet picked up at Qualngduc. 
near the Cambodian border, contained on 
one side the following: "Struggle for bet- 
ter pay and guarantee of long life. Do not 
support the Government In Its fighting. If 
you do you will die and your life will be 
wasted ” 

On the other side of the leaflet ww a brief 
newsletter telling of Vietcong fuceeeaes In 
the attack on the American bluet at Qulnhon 
and in closing Route 1 along the coast. It 
ended by saying that members of the Gov- 
ernment "are fighting each other in Balgon 
even now." 

The leaflet was dated February 18, the day 
of the moet recent coup d’etat attempted In 
Balgon. 

Other leaflets have been found all over 
the area promising "help and kind treat- 
ment" to regular soldiers who are “anti- 
American" and who “throw down their 
weapons." 

The Vietcong have keen equally quick to 
turn the Government’s propaganda to their 
own advantages. Government troops re- 
cently found booklets In a number of vil- 
lages. The cover was the same as that of a 
Government booklet explaining the pro- 
tected-hamlrt program; Inside was a Viet- 
cong propaganda tract. 

Slnoe the first week In February, when 
the Vietcong opened their drive In the Cen- 
tral Highlands, tire guerrilla influence has 
trebled In Darlac Provlence an American 
adviser said. 

"They always take the Initiative and we 
can only try to run around and put out tbe 
fires,” he said. 

"To be perfectly honest, ’’ he Went on. "the 
Army of Bouth Vietnam Just Isn’t Interested 
In psychological warfare. They think It's a 
waste or time even tf we are willing to make 
moat of the effort for them.” 

Mr. MUNDT Mr. President. If we 
had Instituted some tiling like the Free- 
dom Academy when the concept was first 
approved by the Senate In 1840, we would 
have had a facility at which to familiar- 
ize Vietnamese officials with the art of 

can marvel 
at their hesitancy to utilize psychological 
techniques In their fight against Com- 
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muntst subversion, but one must also 
marvel at why our Government has been 
so hesitant to recognize that our failure 
to provide pertinent training In this held 
for foreign nationals who want It Is 
opening a void In total defense against 
Communist and other totalitarian ag- 
gression. 

Sponsors of the Freedom Academy bill 
In the Senate, Senators Csss. Dodd, 
Douglas. Fong, Hick in loos**, Lauschi, 
Millir, Prouty, Phoxmisx, Scott, 
Smathcrs, Murphy, and myself, have. In 
Introducing the bin, asked Congress to 
appraise US. global strategy in Its en- 
tirety. We perceive critical fault In this 
country's appraisal of contesting world 
forces. As a Government, we refuse to 
accredit sincerity to the long-range chal- 
lenge we face. 

As I have discussed this matter in 
recent weeks — Conorismonal Rscoid 
pages 4050, 4751-4753, 5370-6281— a 
whole new academic discipline concen- 
trated around non military aggression has 
grown to maturity over the last genera- 
tion. and is functioning under Commu- 
nist direction: but the United States has 
not kept apace. By section 3(g) (2) of 
the Freedom Academy bill. Congress 
would recognize this inadequacy. We 
state: 

The Communist bloc and tbs various Com- 
munist parties bavt systematically prepared 
themselves to wage a thousand-pronged ag- 
gression in the nonmllltary area. Drawing 
on their elaborate studies and extensive prag- 
matic teats. Communist leaders have devel- 
oped their conspiratorial version of nonmtU- 
tary conflict Into an advanced. operational 
art In which the; employ and orchestrate 
an extraordinary variety of conflict instru- 
ments in the political, psychological. Ideolog- 
ical, economic, technological, organisational 


guerrilla, terrorist, and insurgency conflict 
now being waged in South Vietnam. 

By establishing something like the 
Freedom Academy, Congress would move 
meaningfully toward squarely confront- 
ing this threat. We propose Intensive 
research into a new spectrum of warfare 
about which we know so little. We pro- 
pose to train our people and our allies' 
people In knowledge about the new spec- 
trum, to Improve their effectiveness in 
resisting nonmllltary aggression where it 
occurs. Our defense depends on these 
people. They should be fully knowl- 
edgeable about tactics used against us. 

We do not propose to imitate Com- 
munist methods. We do propose to un- 
derstand Communist methods, in order 
to be more effective against them. 

Hanson Baldwin concisely assesses our 
strategic situation. 

A great many of Vha new nations • • • 
(an] almost certainly destined to dleap- 
peer from the pup of history. Men; * • • 
do not ha vs the political, economic, or mili- 
tary power, or the population, skills, end 
resources to continue to exist • • • as In- 
dependent countries. 

There Is underway n contest to de- 
termine where allegiances in these na- 
tions will be directed. Communist 
powers remain dedicated to world rev- 
olution. 

Moscow’s expansionist philosophy has not 
been abandoned, though the methods of 
achieving it have changed. And a new and 
ter mors aggressive Communist power — Red 
China — has complicated the global picture 
and w or— ci §d it. 

Thus the political world we live in is still 
dominated by e major Struggle between com- 
munism and anticommunism. But now 
there are several breads at communism, end 
many kinds o t anticommunism and noncotn- 


them as well as we can with the chal- 
lenge they face, while at the same time 
acquiring full comprehension of the 
threat ourselves. 

The problem calls for dual effort: In- 
tensive research and extensive training. 
This is what we propose in S. 1232. 

What works against enactment of this 
bill? Mr. Baldwin’s discussion of do- 
mestic factors affecting our global strat- 
egy affords some insight: 

The quality of Idealism In the American 
people, which la reflected In our foreign 
policies * * * | lit an essential and desir- 
able part of the American dream. But it has 
found expression In such unrealistic terms 
as "to make the world safe for democracy": 
a ’’war to end war”: ‘‘the Poor Fr ee d o m s", 
“universal and complete dleeraaament.’’ And 
It can and often does mean a trend toward 
‘‘do-goodlsm,’’ toward unrealistic, extreme 
elms or naive goals. 

Perhaps this quality explains the state 
Department contention that Free d om 
Academy sponsors propose to imitate 
Communist methods. We anphaUoaUy 
do not. 

We propose to understand Communist 
methods. In order to prepare our people 
to counteract those methods more effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Baldwin poses, and then answers, 
several final questions: 

Where does all this lead us? What should 
our national strategy be? What should be 
me principle* that govern It * • •? 

The principles should be: 

1. Collective security — not. Isolation. • • • 

a. Flexibility — the avoidance of freaen 
thought! and Ideas and structure* 

s. A national and Presidential will and 
determination to defend our vital Interests. 
Power Is of little value without the wlU to use 
It. 


and paramilitary areas enabling them to ap- 
proach their Immediate and long-range ob- 
jectives along many paths. This creates 
unique and unprecedented problems for the 
United States In a conflict that Is being 
wagsd In student organisations, peasant vU- 
lages, labor unions, mast communication sys- 
tems, tn city and jungle, and institutions and 
organisations of every description, as weU as 
In the world’s chanctllerlss. Recognising 
that nonmllltary conflict makes extraordi- 
nary demands upon It* practitioners, the 
Communists for several deoadas have inten- 
sively trained their leadership groups and 
cadres In an extensive network of basic. In- 
termediate. and advanced schools. The 
Slno-Soviet conflict capacity has been im- 
measurably Increased by the mobilisation of 
research, arlence. Industry, technology, and 
education. • • • 

Now one of the great American au- 
thorities on military affairs, Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military editor of the New York 
Times, has contributed his evalutlon of 
total UB. strategy: and his evaluation 
is consistent with these findings in the 
Freedom Academy bill. Writing 1 b the 
November-December. 1064, issue of Ord- 
nance, Mr. Baldwin says of our position : 

• * • the threat |we ftice) is opportu- 
nistic, massive, and unrelenting, and It takes 
many forms — Ideological, political, economic, 
psychological, and military. We must be 
prepared for a spectrum of conflict from 
such nuclear power confrontation* as the 
Cuban mlsaile crisis to a twilight war against 
Communist puppets. 

But by far the greatest threat— one that . 
has so far frustrated us -Is the so-called 

■ war of nationApfheoui^ei'FoF Release 


Where is the son test waged? 

* * * In Africa, Latin America, and, moat 
threatened, the Middle Bast and southeast 
Asia. Hundreds at millions of uncommitted 
peop l es ■ pa ssi ve, ignorant, poverty -etrlcken, 
with no ve na e of Identiflcatlon with either 
side, no real tense of national loyalties— are 
the weathervanes of tomorrow’s history. 

The stakes are huge 

He Identifies our antagonist*: 

Over and above aU other considerations, 
we face a continuing struggle, with no end 
in sight— against an aggressive, expansion- 
ist Communist Russia and Communist 
China, and against plain “have-not" nations. 
Intent on acquiring what we have. 

Yet, among the million* of uncom- 
mitted whom Baldwin dlscuasrg are lead- 
ership group* friendly to us. They are 
friendly to us at least to the degree thst 
they do not want their own governments 
undercut and taken over by Commu- 
nists. 

We have mutual Interest with these 
people. To the degree that the Com- 
munist stance would be strengthened by . 
converting these people and their re- 
sources to the Communist cause, so the 
Communist potential for strength is 
weakened as we help these leadership 
groups maintain their own national in- 
dependence Horn Communist subversion. 

They do not understand the method of 
aggression against them. Ws do not 
fully understand it. It U In our inter- 


Establlshftient of the Freedom Acad- 
emy would be consistent with, and re- 
sponsive to Mr. Baldwin’s understanding. 
It would lead to better comprehension of 
the struggle we are in and to far supe- 
rior dissemination of this understanding 
among people who need It 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of ttie Hanson W. 
Baldwin's article, entitled "UJ3. Global 
Strategy," appearing in Ordnance for 
November-December 1094, be printed in 
the Rxcord after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscord, 
as follows: 

| From Ordnance, Nov.- 13. 1M4) 
u.p Olosal btsatsot 
(Hanson W. Baldwin) 

National strategy 1* the utilisation of all 
elements of S nation'* power to achieve Its 
objective* It must be couched In the ac- 
tive. not the passlvs. tense. It Implies the 
implementation of a course of action — not 
merely the formulation of It. 

The equations produced In the process or 
strategy formulation do not lend themselves 
to computer solutions, or to percentage cal- 
culations. For we are dealing, In the last 
analysis, with human beings. Whether hu- 
man beings are rational or not Is a mattei 
of debate, but certainly It Is true that the 
emotions which make human beings tick are 
Intangibles. How, for inntanos. do you crank 
anger into a calculating machine? 

This Is simply to suggest thst wa must be- 
dependence upon the 
D ftSttOS iffij (7Qifer5v e must not make these 



ApriC 1 , 


to^i our rule.. A* aide to problem solvlne 
computer., qualitative, quantitative and op- 
eratlonal analy.ee, cost-effectiveness nrd- 
• tlc .^ ana like are useful and prouer 

B V^ n V^rL the me *°* wlth th ««3»' 

.JT W ** one other cautionary 
rareat before we consider the factor* that 
might go Into the formulation and Imple- 
mentation of a national strategy. This is of 

neverth ? « to7obvto£, b£ 

which history sometimes 
hasdlsregarded. That Is that no sound na- 

thThr.^ a ^ 8y Can * prltlg ful| J “ined^rom 
to^"™™ 0 ’ K must ' un'eee it la 

V? b* dangerously oversimplified or graaslv 
distorted, represent the effort* of many°the 
Input of score. of professional discipline and 
thousands of facts distilled from a nation's 
treasure houee of experts. It must be the 
product of many Ideas and of the labor of 
many men- strategy, if you like,™ «C£dt 
tee or group action. 

hroif h , Strat * !y not appear to be as 
brU '| R i nt “f •• bold as the Imaginative and 
Rmbitlovus unilateral plana of an Ale*artrf#>F 

wh^ 8 . U «, haiU 8 Na P° Ieon - * Hitler. But 
tolfhJJf, conquerors, and what were 

teft “T eorPeea they 

,J?°L e ? eu th * President of the United States 
should have— nor 1 s he likely to want— abso! 
lute power In the formulation of national 
strategy. This Is too great a grant of power 
.ft 111 *?* 1 to the hands of any human, no 
matter how selfless and capable. 

of^ti^f2™! on “o' 3 the lm P ] «hentatlon 
fr.r.il al * trftte «y- tu en, must be a oollec- 
“**’.*’ 8roup effort ' Bnd Human Judgment. 

'tootrtedge. and eoiotloiTu wen 
as all the computers and technical tools and 
methods available to modern science, must 
be used In Its formulation 
Strategy— like war— is an art and not a 
science A long view of history Is essential 
to sound strategy. w 

Consider aome of the factors that influence 

»« “ 

tl *■ T b* global political sltuaUon: A sltua- 

w “ n£XZ? plstabll,t r «*!«.. World 
wff T \ P roce “ *t«rted In World 

u^et^L d S? Uet,on thp old order, the 
upset of the balance of power, the unleash- 
lng of revolutionary forces. Empires “y- 
nastlss, great states, and great prince# fell 
from power; nations that were mace great 

de * tr °J*d; others were dimin- 
ished In Influence, 

wJid m ^.°f. P ? We ' r< * ulud ' »=*> » bipolar 
3oT>l d *if m fr , ! ed frt)m the of conflict, 

with the United States and Soviet Russia so 

^Ufi.*h£* rl !^J 0 othar P° w,r * tost they could 
only be called superstates 

But this bipolar condition has changed 

Westena^WMlrt 11 * pl ,l U *"* df,fectlou » to the 
** cracki to the mono- 
f communism. Today we face 
WWW ~ Hi WOr,d 03 

mtiV'X U" ,t f d 8tete * Bnd the UJBB.R. are 
stiu the major nations of the world In terms 
of power, but neither esn count on complete 
support from 1U friends and allies. In the 
wm, France. Intent under De OauUe In 
achieving once again the sense of “grandeur” 

r^S™ gT t.V neM wh,ch baa always been an 
Inseparable part of Rauch achievements u 
pursuing an Individual — sometlmas a soli- 
tary— courw. The United State* plan large- 
ly a lone hand to Asia. g 

E “ tern European satellites— 
notably, at the moment, Poland and Bu- 
man to *** rsetlre They are inspired to 
KS** “Potions for national todspend- 
enoe by tha example of Tito * brand of na- 
tional communism— as distinct from tha to 
temallonal hr and dominated 
and particularly by Mao 
tion to thv Khrufthcbtr 
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The Slno-Sovlet spilt Is serious, and prab- 
ably lasting. It started as a conflict of per- 
sonalities and Ideologies, it u possible that 
at tome future time the split may be “paper- 
ed over." But lasting causes of friction— in 
terms of real power rivalries— will continue 
w,. airi * t: border problems— Central Asia, 
Mongolia, Manchuria; pressures of tremen- 
doiu Chinese population— TOO million to a 
billion people close to the sparsely settled 
areas of Soviet Siberia; the obvious danger. 

•nnSlIIi'Jo, » China tod us trial Used and 
equipped with atomic weapon*. 

In tha last dec&d* — particularly in the past 
P° ,tUcal _£*wer centers hav. 
pcen created In our turbulent world — Peip. 

* n *; ^yo. Hew Delhi, Cairo, Latin America, 
Africa. 

A great many of the new nation. — such 
a* most of the African states— are nations In 
quotes, incapable or governing themselves— 
countries almost certainly destined to dlsap- 
P®ar from the map of history. 

Many of them do not have the political, 
economic, or military power, or the popu- 
lation, aktlli, and resource* to Continue to 
exist as they are now constituted as Inde- 
pendent oountrles . 

Anti colonialism, one of the great politics! 
factors of the postwar period, has to far been 
a great unsettling and destabilising lnftu- 
ence„ 

The diplomat George Krnnan, under the 
pseudonym Of “Mr. V” was the original 
- bath or — In a famous article to Foreign Af- 
faire— of our “containment” policy. Be 
wrote that the seeds of communism con- 
tain within themselves tfcete own destruc- 
tor that if we could hold or ■'contain* 
Russian power within ha frontiers, theforoes 
of change would p. bound to leav.n Soviet 
aociety and reduce the aggressive expansion- 
ism of Moscow. 

It didn’t work. Communism expanded to 
Cetohmaovakla, Red China, Berth Vietnam, 
and Cuba. And though Soviet communism 
n*e changed, Moscow’s expansionist philos- 
ophy has not been abandoned, though the 
methods of achieving it have changed. And 
a new and far more aggressive Communist 
power — Red China — has complicated the 
global picture and worsened it. 

Thu* today the political world we Uve in 
is still dominated by a major struggle be- 
tween communism and anticommunism 
But now there are eeveral brands of com- 
cum Um. ana many kinds of anticommunism 
and noncommuniam . 

There are many kinds of neutralist, and 
there are all ki nd s of local and regional prob- 
lems which complicate the main stream of 
conflict— the K as hm i r problem for instance’ 
the ambitions of the demagog Sukarno’ 
the machinations of Castro; Nasser’s Pan- 
ArabUtn; the tribal warfare of Taman; rell- 
gloua frictions and racial problems. 

All these local problems are Influenced 
and may be exploited by communism or anti- 
oo mm union, with resultant back current*, 
eddies, whirlpools, rapids. 

to today's complex world the frontiers of 
freedom *r# rather well defined In Kurupe. 
Except for divided Berlin and Its ernsss ap- 
proaches there Is little room for noMticai am- 
biguity. Communist transgrtortonTto toe 
was# of the Iran Curtain would fluke war. 

Bu ‘ toer* 1 # no mich clearly defined Iron- 
tier hi Africa, Latin America, and. moat 
threatened, tha Middle Bast ai m! southeast 
Asia. Hundreds of millions of uncommitted 
peoples— passive. Ignorant, poverty stricken, 
with no sense of Identification with either 
side, no real sen*, of national loyalties— are 
the weathtovan.. of tomorrows history. 

Th* * takes are bug* — Fibber, tin, oil 
P°*to°c. More and mare 
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Over end above all other considerations, we 
race a continuing struggle, with no end in 
sight— against an aggressive, expansionist 
Communist Russia and Communist China, 
and against plain have-not nations intent 
on acquiring what we have. 

2. The nature of the threat: Put tersely, 
toe threat is opportunistic, massive, and un- 
relenting, and It takes many forms— tdeologl- 
Ml. political, economic, psychological, and 
military. We must be prepared for a spec- 
trum of conflict -from such nuclear power 
confrontations as toe Cuban missile crisis to 
* war *«atoBt Communist puppet. 

But by far the greatest threat— one that 
nas so far frustrated us — is the so-called war 
of national liberation, the kind of guerrilla 
terrorist, and insurgency conflict now bslna 
waged in South Vietnam. “ 

. Twtonologlcal revolution: A third factor 
“ .A"® technological revolution, still un- 
endea: A-bombs, radar, nuclear power, #tc. 

The military meaning of the revolution la 
plain— for the first time since the days of 
the Indian star* we faoe the danger of dev - 
adrp ^ »ttack— an attack which 
could eliminate us as a nation. Th# tech- 
nological revolution has caused a shrinkage 
of maps; a major change in the time-mac* 
factor; foreshortened distances; rapid com- 
munications. ^ 

technological revolution ha* obvious 
political economic, and educational Import- 
ance. Th* smaller world has political disad- 
vantages a* well as advantage. The cstsis 
u on your doorstep every morning, it hasn’t 
mad* all men brothers and Is unlikely to 
do so. Economically, the technological rsv- 
Olutto .1 requite, greit sum. 

In th. technological race; a nation must hav* 
industrial power and superb skills. 

The technological revolution means ws 
must steer between the twin racks of si-, , 
ter— the garrison state -a state so militarised 
and guarded that liberties are sacrificed in 
toe name of security— and th* bankrupt 
state — a state bled white by expenditure for 
technological advance. 

Tet we must steer toe lhiddle peerage, since 
a major factor to the formulation of a strate- 
gy for our times is that the technological 
revolution Is still unfinished. ^ 

♦. * fourth factor which must be consid- 
ered In the formulation of strategy is an eco- 
nomic one: It can be oom pressed into two 
phrases— "the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions and the “Industrialization of hitherto 
undeveloped nations.” 

Hany of th* backward peoples of tha world, 
lured by the promises of both communism 
and capitalism and vulnerable because of 
modern communications to new ideas, ex- 
pect far more than their fathers had. Thev 
want what others have. 

Some of town, to accomplish this, are at- 
tempting to Industrialize hitherto agrarian 
or u ndeveloped, economies, as in India! 
Egypt, and Cuba. The mixture is both po- 
litically and economically explosive. 

8. A fifth fnctor Is the population sxplo- 

, Tbs world's population has Increased 
from l.a billion In 1880 to 3 a billion today, 
and there are no signs of any immediate 
leveling off. One may argue all one want, 
about the world’s ability to feed and dothe 
and employ this vast and teeming mass- the 
“ r toe matter is that to. world 

ten*t doing it, and the immense problems 

religio us taboo, in Indio, for example — be- 
tween toe dream and toe accomplishment 
make its realisation unlikely. This, too 
causes world Instability, and the pressure of 
population Increases toe pent-up and revolu- 
Honary force* against every government. 

8. The Increasing dispersion of nuclear 
weapons: This factor is, of course, inter- 


' * well Increase international instability. 
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France today bu joined the "nuclear club” 
In a mu all way; In Ume. Part* will achieve 
a significant capabUlty. Rad China reoeotly 
detonated her lint atomic device. How that 
■ha has, the political and psychological ef- 
fect* will reverberate through the Orient. 

It will be a long time before Peiping 
achieve* a realty Important or significant nu- 
clear delivery capability, but when thU oc- 
cur* the world mag be In real danger. 

Other nation* eoon may join the atomic 
club. With each new memberehlathe world * 
power balance, particularly In tire regions af- 
fected. shifts slightly. 

7 . a seventh factor la the growing chal- 
lenge of Soviet aerospace power and partic- 
ularly of Soviet maritime power. 

Soviet strategic thought ha* grown from 
the Introverted "heartland" concept of war- 
fare to the extroverted global ana extrater- 
restial "new look." 

In the past, danger had alwaye come to 
Russia by land. Hitler, and Napoleon before 
him, almost— but not quite — conquered 
Rueela. The land mar shale until relatively 
recently dominated Soviet strategic think- 
ing; the buffer states eg Eastern Europe 
attested to Uoecow'a fear ol ia»y» invasion. 

Today, Rueela Is looking upward to sky 
and apace, and outward toward the seven 
sea*. Her (pare achievements need no chron- 
icling; they will continue, and if wa have 
any doubt* about Soviet deter mlnaton to put 
a "oomrade" on the moon, wa mag awake one 
morning to another d l st gr ssa bl * surprise. 
Russia already has baooma a major air and 
•pace power — ahead of ue la the utilization 
of man In apaot. 

Hot so wail know are bar accomplishments 
at aaa. She la second in total nand power, 
flret in number* of auhmarlnae, first la 
numbers of small craft, such aa mine- 
sweepers. motor torpedo boats, and coastal 
defense veeaels. (The United State* has 
nothing Uk* the missile-equipped Komar 
torpedo boat*.) 

Russia is first In deep-*** fi s hi ng fleet* 

both in numbers and quality. She already 
eparate* more ocean-going merchant ship* 
than wa do, and her total tonnage Is expected 
to paea our de cl i nin g merchant marine with- 
in the next two gears. 

Moscow plana a tremendous merchant 
fleet — which can only be used for global 
trade purposes and for the export of sub- 
version as well as goods— which may approxi- 
mate 30.000.000 to 31 .000.000 groat tons by 
1075-1MO— toe largest In the world. 

The United State# and all th* maritime 
nations of the ion - Communist world face 
major competition on th* seas and to world 
trade. 

So much for some — but bp no all 

of th* International factors that must be 
considered In the formulation of our objec- 
tive* and our strategy. 

What are tome of th* domestic factors? 

First and perhaps of graatset long-term 
importance la th* lack of national homo- 
genelty In th# American Nation. W# are no 
longer "one people" In the old as see of 60 
years ago. There arc now major religious, 
ethnic, and racial— aa well aa political— dif- 
ference# which cannot be easily healed (eg., 
civil rights and the echool-pragar Issue). 

The growth of big government and the 
trend toward centralisation of power, with *11 
th* difficulties and delays that ala*, redund- 
ancy. and bureaucracy imply, make th* 
formulation of policy— sod MMuettmee Its Im- 
plementation — exceedingly alow. 

Ccenmand and eontrol systems of uncanny 
global capabilities can conn' a destroyer off 
Cuba or direct a battalion In Vietnam, but 
it has yet to be proved that this centralised 
Washington command podt can win ware. 

Never In the history of human conflict 
have so many been able to say "No"— so few 
to say "Tee " 

The tremendous /fe0Mxe\ftB(fcF<>f"liteiea 
the Presidency and WdediiS to tSepovmr 


of Congress Is another factor to be con- 
sidered. Congress Is supposed to have th* 
constitutional power to declare war and to 
rala* and maintain armies and navies. But 
in the age of the te chn ol o gical revolution 
and of WO billion dafeqse budgets, th* effec- 
tive power has passed from th* hands of Con- 
grats to th* hands of the Executive. Th* 
President can put us into war overnight by 
action, or Inaction; Congress ean only coun- 
tersign. 

The power of the Presidency— partly be- 
cause of modern communications- trans- 
cends today by ah Immense margin what our 
Pounding Father* Intended It to be. And. 
correspondingly, .the personality, and th# 
character of the President, his strength of 
will, hie purpose and judgment, are major— 
perhaps decisive — factor* in strategy formu- 
lation and particularly in Implementation. 
Leadership and personality are the x factor 
In history. 

The quality of Idealism In the American 
people, which la reflected In our foreign poli- 
cies Make no mistake, this 1* an essentia) 
and desirable part of the American dream. 
But It has found expression in such unrealis- 
tic terms as “to make th* world safe fqe de- 
mocracy”; a “wir to end war"; "the Pour 
Freedoms"; “universe! end complete disarm- 
ament" And it ean and often dors mean e 
trend toward "do-goodism," toward unrealis- 
tic. extreme alms or naive goal*. 

The need for explanation. The American 
public* "right to khpw" la not only a con- 
stitutional safeguard to our system of gov- 
ernment and e monitor of government, but 
public Information about and expianktlon of 
national objective* l* essential to the attain- 
ment ag thee* objective# 

ThU te particularly true in the kind of wag 
we are meet ilkaty to bar* to flght-4bc type 
of counterinsiircsocy conflict*# are now 
waging In Vietnam. 


— — . — success. A frank, 

comprehensive, and reasoned pubUc-lnfoiv 
mation policy on toe part of all branches of 
government b ssasat la t to anliranent of that 
support for toe duration. Otherwise public 
frustration or apathy or even opposition Is 
bound to develop. 

Washington, which so s n cowcfuuy enlisted 
«adb°n Avenue Jn the domestic political 
hustilngi.ha* made a botch of retaining pub- 
llo support for some of Its «#««)*» policies. 

The qualify of our peoples Is another fac- 
tor bf Importance to our consideration of 
strategy What has been called the "crisis 
ralues" has influenced contemporary hto- 
to t7— V 1 * 1 particularly Western drills* tioo. 

The loss of old value*, the lack of faith In 
ancient symbols and o*d loyalties, are re- 
dacted m our rising crime rate. Juvenile de- 
linquency. inflated divorce statistics. And 
the dr aff rejection rate of to to 60 percent 
refisete th# physical as well as to* mental 
softness of toe many American youths. 

mums, the problems of automation, un- 
employment, our decaying dttos, our obso- 
lescent railroads, de pr ess id areas. Inadequate 
education *11 of the** factors will Influence 
th# capability of th* people# at the United 
States for dwnoc ratio self -government and 
for the projection of national power. 

There are. of oourac, other domestic fac- 
tors. which need not even to* briefest eluci- 
dation. For Instance: toe capabilities of our 
eoonomy and our Industrial base: Its 
strengths and limitations; tb* capabilities- of 
our Armed Forces; their strengths and limita- 
tions, Including th* affects of currant trends 
upon their moral* sad leadership and the 
downgrading of professional experience and 
Judgment; the "elvlUentaetton." of tbs mili- 
tary profglalon; sad. moat Important, our 
lnteipretatlon of foreign and potential enemy 
strengths and capabilities— our global intel- 
ligence system. 

So much ft 


Here are some of our national objectives 
which will, of course, influence th* formula- 
tion of our strategy : 

1. Economic prosperity and political free- 
dom. This implies a vigorously expanding 
gross national product and some accommoda- 
tion for toe racial problem, for th* problem 
of automation, and for depressed area. 

3. Maintain our global lead in Industrial 
power, particularly In the capital-goods in- 
dustries. Easier said than done; there are 
some serious lags now — machine tools, ship- 
building. 

3. Stress educational quality, rather than 
quantity — particularly at collegiate levels; ex- 
tend technics! and trades training and physi- 
cal fitness to tower age levels 

4. Foster educational, historical, religious, 
civic, and other appropriate programs for 
inculcation Into the body and mind politic 
of the lasting values that havs. In the past, 
made us grsat. 

6. Extend the program of Peso* Corps activ- 
ities and civic action -Including construc- 
tion, training, and health programs by the 
Armed Forces. 

6. Maintain — and if possible extend - the 
overall UB. lead in the technological revolu- 
tion, particularly in weapons applications 

7. Lead th* world In the exploration and 
exploitation of space and the ocean depth*. 

6 Maintain and Improve a global and spec* 
reconnaissance, surveillance, and Intelligence 
system. 

B. Maintain qualitative and quantitative 
naval and air superiority, and qualitative 


superiority on land. 
10. Maint 


our strategy. 


Maintain US, entice to th* Eurasian 
"rlmlanfl*"— the islands and coastal regions 
of turoM and aeIa. 

11. Delay, and H possible prevent, th* in- 
dustrialisation and modemlcaUon of Com- 
munist China. 

13. Xsiplott frictions and Strains in the 
Communist world. 

« 13. Weaken and ultimately eliminate Com- 
munist government in Cube. 

14. Revitalise and strengthen the Monroe 
Doctrine; 1.*., prevent Communist coup* and 
conquests In the Western Hemisphere. 

16. Strengthen th* Western and antl-Com- 
muniat position in southeast Asia. 

Fundamentally th* Nation's objectives 
might be summed up aa follows: 

Globally — a more stable world (not* X do 
not say a peaceful world). 

Dosnssttcally— a nation where government 
and machine serve humanity. 

It may be said that the s e objectives repre- 
sent merely th* old formula of being against 
sin and for Qod and country. This may be 
a fair criticism. But a Batten's objectives 
must. “Ilk# a man's reach exceed his grasp, 
or what's a heaven for?" 

Objectives, too, should be accorded pri- 
orities. What la dearly vital to to* Nation s 
survival and welfare must be so Identified: 
what la attainable In to* short-term view 
must be ao labeled; and more «Stotont objec- 
tives must be ao Itemised. Ttoo Often we tend 
to label a* "vital, ” Inter eat* which actually 
are remote. 

Certainly what happens in many parts of 
Africa la not Immediately vital to toe United 
States and Is not likely to beoome so unless 
there U a threat of Communist domination 
of the entire continent. 

It may even be argued that we assumed 
too casually th* obligations of power when 
w* Interviewed In southeast Asia. la Inos 
vital to the United States? Is South Viet- 
nam? These are toe CM mtllton questions 
which policymakers must answer wbeta they 
enunciate national Objectives. 

Where doe* aU title teed us? What should 
our national skrategy bat Whet should be 
th* principle* that govern It— tb* principles 
J * “ considered and the 

summarised? 

The principles should be: 
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1 . Collective security— not Isolation. (The 
lay of isolation is ended - the world needs 
J«, we need the world.) 

2. Flexibility — the avoidance of froeen 
thoughts and Ideas and structures: no Magi- 
not Line concept, no static defense. 

3. A national and Presidential will and 
determination to defend our vital Interests. 
Power Is of little value without the will to 
use It. 


R ESOL UTIONS OP RICHARpSON. 
TEX., CHAMBER OP COMMERCE 

Mr. TOWER, Mr. President, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Richardson. 
Tex., has recently adapted three resolu- 
tions with which I am pleased to find 
myself In complete agreement. In order 
that other Senators may be advised of 
the views of this active and dedicated 
chamber, I ask unanimous consent that 
the three resolutions be printed at tills 
point In the Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution or ths Richardson Chamber or 
Commerce Board or Director# Re Com- 
RAENDiNO Police Declarations OR THE 
President and PaoroaiNO A Johnson Com- 
mission rob Implementing Them 
The board of directors of the Rlchardgon 
Chamber of Commerce commends President 
Johnson upon his strong policy declarations 
for strict economy and an all-out campaign 
against waste and Inefficiency In the Federal 
Government; for his proposal to reshape and 
reorganise the executive branch to meet more 
effectively the tasks of the 30th century: for 
his resolve to keep our Nation prosperous, 
militarily strong, and a leader In seeking 
Deaceful relation with ths other nations of 
his world; for bis plans to pursue ralent- 
issiy our advanees toward the conquest of 
>ece; his proposed new efforts to control 
>d prevent crime and delinquency; and for 
is translation of these policies end pl ana 
ito recommendations submitted to Congress. 
To Implement the goal or strict economy in 
'« Federal Government and thus to aid In 
is attainment of aU Its goals, the Board of 
dree tors of the Richardson Chamber of Com- 
lerce suggests that the President and Con- 
fess consider jointly the creation of a strong 
■onpartlsan commission to be organised In 
he spirit of the Hoover Commissions of the 
•eat; that It consist of citizens of experience 
n Federal, State, and local g o ve rn ments hut 
vlthout other offices In any of such govern- 
ment*: that this commission be given a 
modest staff and authority to oooslder the 
physical records of the office of the budget 
and all other Federal offices and be charged 
with a duty to recommend to the President 
any and all reductions of currant expenses In 
any such office which, In the opinion of that 
commission, could be made without adversely 
affecting policies of the ad ministration with 
reference to the functioning of that office 
and the services to be performed by It. We 
suggeet that euch a commission be organised 
with expected continuity of office assured by 
overlapping terms of the members or the 
commission. It ts submitted that an expan- 
sion a f services of the Federal Government 
now under consideration will substantially 
increase the need of such an Independent 
study of the operations of each department 
and agency of the Federal Government to the 
end that the dollar value of each dollar spent 
may be aeaured; accordingly, It Is 
Hetolved, ( 1 ) The Richardson Chamber of 
Commerce urges the establishment of euch 
a nonpartisan Johnson commission to Im- 
plement the policies of this administration 


for strict economy; (2) the appropriate of- 
ficers of the Richardson Chamber of Com- 
merce shall transmit this resolution to ap- 
propriate Texss Members erf the DR. Congress. 

(Unanimously adopted in regular meeting. 
Mar. 18, 1985.) 


Resolution or the Richardson Chamssr or 
Commerce Board or Directors Re Amehb- 
HO Tart-Hartley Act 
Whereas it has been and Is an American 
precept that man Is a being with a tree wUl, 
so endowed by hie Creator; and 
Whereas the system of free enterprise is 
peculiarly and especially a cherished Ameri- 
can tradition, applying alike to the business 
enterprise and to the Individual, to the em- 
ployee, and to the employer; and 
Whereas expressions of these proposition* 
are Included in many acta of social legisla- 
tion, they are particularly emphasized, for 
example. In the Federal Civil Rights Act of 
1994: 

"Sec 703(a). It shall be unlawful employ- 
ment practice tot an employer — (1) to fall 
or refuse to hire or to discharge any Individ- 
ual with respect to his compensation, terms, 
conditions, or privileges of employment be- 
cause of such individual’s race, color, reli- 
gion, eex, or national origin . 

Whereas these propositions ere a funda- 
mental part of the laws of Texas, as seen 
in sections 1 and S of article 9307a of Ver- 
non's Annotated OlvU Statutes of Texas, 
whieh was enacted In 1947 by the Legislature 
of the Stats of Texas In reliance upon eee- 
tton 14(b) of the Taft- Hartley Act (Labor- 
Management Relatione Act erf 1947 . 39 UB.O. 
194(b). 

Taft-Hsrtley Act, section 14(b) : "Nothing 
In this subchapter shell be construed as au- 
thorising the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
in any State or territory In which such 
execution eg application Is 'prohibited by 
State or territorial law," 

Article 8907a, Vernon's Annotated Tens 
Civil Statutes: . 

''Section 1. The lnhereutrlgiit of a peram 
to work and bargain freely with hie tin- 
ployer, individually or collectively, for terms 
end conditions of his employmenlt shall not 
be denied or infringed by law, or by any 
organisation of whatever nature. 

“Sac. 3. NO person shall be denied employ- 
ment on account of membership or non- 
membership in a labor union,"; and 
Whereas there now are before the Congress 
of the United State* proposals aimed at 
repealing 14(b) of the Aft-Hartley Act, 
quoted In part hereinabove, to that law* of 
this state Of Texas guaranteeing to Indi- 
viduals the right of free determination 
whether to Join or refrain from Joining, a 
labor union, would be preempted: Therefor* 
be It 

Assolwd, (i) The Richardson Chamber 
of Commerce oppose* the repeal of section 
14(h) of the Tbit-Hartley Act, quoted above; 
(3) the appropriate officers erf the Richard- 
son Chamber of Commerce shall transmit 
this resolution to appropriate Texas mem- 
ber* of the D.S. Congress. 

(Unanimously adopted in regular meeting 
Mar. 18. 1988.) * 

Resolution or nu Richardson Chamber or 
Commerce Board or Dnxcroa* RK am- 
ooatz Hraltm Carr roe Bldrr crnzsws 
The provision and the utilisation of ade- 
quate health eervloe* to citizens above 98 
years or age la a matter of Interest and con- 
cern to all public spirited citizens. 

Studies, Including the 199* Report of the 
Prsotdontb Council on Aging, indicate that 
elderly citizens so a group meet their cost* 
of living. Including health care, much better 
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than the younger ages and enjoy remarkably 
good health for the most port. Over sixty 
percent of the 18 million elderly In the 
United States carry some form of voluntary 
prepayment health Insurance; 73 percent of 
Texas' elderly citizens are so covered. 

Vet many citizen* do need additional aid 
such at those on old age assistance, or others 
who become really burdened In meeting the 
costs of an unexpected or major Illness 
Those who need assistance and only those, 
can get it under the Kerr-Mtll* Law passed In 
1980. We In Texas amended our constitu- 
tion In November 1984, so as to increase the 
benefits obtainable undeT this 1960 law, by 
those needy and elderly In Texas. Governor 
Connelly stated In his annual message to tb* 
Texas Legislature In January 1998. that he 
favor* this solution of the problem. It gives 
aid only to those in need whereas the social 
•ecurlty approach assures aid to all em- 
ployed. when they become Hi In elder years, 
regardle s of need and at much greater cost 
to all. 

On January 37, 1985, Congressman Hzslonc 
and Congreeaman Curtis Introduced Identi- 
cal bill, H. R. 3737 and H R. STM known aa 
the Sidercare Act of 1985. Aid to those In 
need under the Herlong-Curtls Eldercer* Act 
of 1965, would oonslst of medical, lujftcsl, 
dental, hoapltal, nursing home, and drug 
benefits rather than being limited to hospital 
and nursing home care. State and Federal 
funds would be provided on a eliding scale 
basis, to persons aged 85 or older who are in 
need, as defined by their Income*, the de- 
fining limits being set by the individual 
States. Recipients would obtain poilciee 
providing a wide spectrum of medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospital benefits from health Insur- 
ance companies or from Blue Croat-Blue 
Shield plane. Under the proposal an Indi- 
vidual would pay all, part, or none of the 
cost of the policy, depending upon his total 
Income. Individuals whose lnoomes are 
under specified minimum* would have the 
entire cost of ths policy paid by the State 
agency that would administer the program. 
Eligibility for benefits would be determined 
solely by um of a simple Information return 
In which the applicant would list hla Income 
from all sources. 

The Herlong-Curtls Sidercare Act of 1965 
would thus maintain the basic principles 
that persons 68 years or older Who need help 
In paying for health care should receive help, 
but only they; that maximum responsibility 
and authority for providing such help should 
be retained by the States; and that funds 
from the Federal source should be from gen- 
eral tax revenues; and that voluntary health 
Insurance and prepayment principle* should 
be utilized whenever possible. 

All this Is In sharp contrast with the pro- 
posed King-Andereon principle of a compul- 
sory health Insurance plea whereby social 
security taxes or payroll taxes on all ages of 
working citizens would provide osrtaln lim- 
ited hospital and nursing home benefit* to 
the elderly. 

Meanwhile, the provisions of the Kerr- 
Mills law have been accepted to greeter or 
leaser degree by approximately 45 States and 
territories. There have been Inequities and 
difficulties, but such problems existing in 
some States can be rapidly overcome. In 
Texas, our legislature la expected to provide 
quickly for those elderly dozens in need of 
further assistance by legislation under the 
Karr, Mill* Act; Therefore, be It 
Jl (solved, (l) The Richardson Chamber of 
Commerce favors the enactment by Ooogrea* 
of the Herlong-Curtls Bidercare Act of 1995 
and by the legislature of Texas of legislation 
implementing assistance to the elderly in 
Texas in seed, under the Kerr -Mill* Act; and 
opposes the pending King- Anderson bui tn 
Congress or other ltkT oMlsuroTt 3 ) the 
appropriate officer* of the Richardson Cham- 
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ber of Comm ere* (hall transmit this resolu- 
tion to appropriate Texas Members of the 
U.a Cbn|r«i. 

( in regular meeting, March If, 

lMfti ) 


April 1, 196i 


SOVIET PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 
Mr. W I L LIAM S of New Jetty. Mr. 
President, 30 yew* ago the most terrible 
war ever fought by mankind came to an 
end. With it there came thtf hope that 
religious persecution would forever be 
banished from the face of the earth. 
The shocking discovery of the scope of 
Jewish persecution under Hitter initiated 
vows by all men never to allow such 
events to happen again. 

These vow* were founded on something 
more than naive idealism, for while such 
action is against every conceivable code 
or moral order and decency. It is also a 
fact that such persecution will bring 
about the degeneration of a country by 
excluding from the national life a valu- 
able portion of the intellectual and man- 
power resources of the country. It has 
become increasingly evident, however, 
that the Soviet Union U in the process of 
throwing these beliefs and hope* against 
the rocks with ail the forculte faZSi . 
tartan strength can bring to bi*r. 

The Soviet -Union has extreme methods 
to hide events in its country that it feels 
might not be considered in good taste 
b f« wtside the Iron Curtain. Yet 
all of lU suppreasion has not been suffl- 

years, free people everywhere have hoped 
that persecution of religious peoples had 
ended for all time; yet, at this very in- 
stant, the persecution in Russia b look- 
ing distressingly similar to the persecu- 
tor} that took place during the Third 
Reich, 

We see the singling out of the Ruaalan 
Jews for allegations that have no >»«<« 
whatsoever. As under the tyrannical 
regime of Hitter, the Jews In the Soviet 
Union have been singled out aa the 
of the country's economic failures. 

■nie propaganda that has boen aimed 

Union has been of the moat vulgar na- 
ture, detecting the Jews in the *•-*» 
stereotype that was used by Ooebbeis 
umier Hitler, for the vilification of re- 
ligion and an those who practice it. 

There ha* also been widespread, exclu- 
«4 ot of the Jews from the same educa- 
tional, cultural, and employment oppor- 
tunities that the other Soviet cSteens 
have been offered. 

r ? vlew °f these facts, 

I think the Ume has come fear all good 
people to unite and. in a voice that win 
shatter the stone walls of the Kremlin, 
demand that these practices of persecu- 
tion. bigotry, and hate be put to an end. 

. **11**?™ « » wwmrnmt reao 


The resolution Is clear in its intent. 
It rtatoe. in brief, that because we stead- 
fastly believe in the fr eed o m of ail peo- 
ples to practice their religion, without 
interference or any sort; because the evi- 
dence overwhelmingly points to pur- 
posely vicious persecution of ita Jewish 
population; and because the Soviet Con- 
stitution clearly defends religious free- 
dom; we, therefore, condemn the Soviet 
Union for its betrayal of the principle* 
of human rights mid decency, in the hope 
that the Soviet Union will restore the 
rights of the Jews to practice their re- 
ligion, free from harassment, and to 
maintain their culture as they have done 
throughout their history. 

At this time. X urge every Senator to 
aupport this resolution reaffirming our 
belief in human rights; I urge alt Mem- 
ber* of the House of Representative* to 
Join their Senate colleague* in the sup- 
P°rt ol tills resolution; end I urge all 
freedom -V- taf P«opl* **• worfd over to 
Join hands with the American people in 
uklng freedom and dignity for the Jew- 
ish citizens of the .Soviet Union. 

'I, * ■»' !' MM i~ ' ' 

LOW UNEMPLOYMENT OOOO NEWS 

Mr. McOOVERN. Mr. Preaidant, we 
now entering the fifth year of contin- 
ued Improvement in our economy. This 
is the longest sustained economic egpan- 
•*°n in the postwar period. As the em- 
teoyment statistka announced by the 
I^bor Department today show, this fifth 
year promises to be am of the brightest. 

Its i unemployment figure* for the 
broad winners of the oountry have been 
out almost in half th- first q uarte r 

of 1961. At that point married men had 
an unemployment rate of 4.8 percent and 
today It has dropped to f.«. This is 
Iow recorded during 

tne 1WJM7 expansion period. 

The economic growth since March a 
b" ■»*nk fobs far 
800.000 more adult men, 700,000 more 
adult women, and 300,000 mom teen- 
agers. 

This b tndy good new*. It demon- 
xtratro th*t ba& leadership given the 
tools to work wi th can keep the Nation 

an a prosperity-bound coons. 


not cry, we must at least be severely em- 
barrassed, and should resolve to hafc 
these economic and architect oral atroci- 
ties on Capitol Hill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Rxcoio. 

.There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Rzcoao, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times. Mar. SO. 1966 1 
Tsi Rtimm Buiumho: Kona Onci 
Stsoctux* Is Dikiihi u a Dcu-, Vdiaai, 
Coaaure Blonds* 

(By Ada Louise Hurtabte) 

It U moving time on Capitol Hill for tea 
Congreesmeh eligible for space In the new 
Rayburn House Offlct Building Tbs struc- 
ture's three-room suites complete with re- 
frigerators and safes are being raffled off to 
applicants who may have a view of the Capi- 
tol d ome or an interior court, depending on 
seniority. Even seniority, howeve r , does not 
give any legislator a door leading from his 
offlce, or his aid'* offlce, to his w orkin g staff 
without p ass ag e through a watting room full 
«f constituent* and special pleaders. To 
correct this small planning error would add 
8300,000 to costs already estimated at asy- 

S xere from #M million to 1133 mini/m tor 
• expensive and controversial bunting. 
■o*n* Cfcmgresemen are moving in reluc- 
tantly. R ep resentative Tsoxii L Amur. 
Democrat, of Ohio, for on# rejected his offlce 
on sight. But be is making the -nrri any- 
way this wilt because his pro mt quarter* 


"This layout could paralyse us," be 

during Ms atspectlon tour, "It* am ugly 

baellJios. M w * 


Asblzt In not aIoml Th» 

architectural press has been bitterly 
srWoM as construe Uoo progressed. (The 
m ai din g has taken 7 years and 833 minion 
atom to oomplete than originally estimated 
lasgtly as the result of expensive mtecaicu 
tetlons; ohange order • have reached 300 pe> 
mat aver Government average; bid ee tlmat 
on contracts have hewn as much as 888 aa 
item .off.) 

Tbscu have been accusations of saovwt plaa 
Mug, pork barrel eommlwirios and pneefli 
crim e s of public funds. The feet that tl 
ganwal contractor was Matthew J. MoOloahe 
Democratic Party stalwart of PhUadelphi: 
has n ot escaped notice. But the storm sww 
•stesmly around a behemoth that to ahn 
ouaiy hero to stay. 

nmet* *** wenusous 
Architecturally. the Rayburn Building 1 
a n at ional disaster, its Meets fangs fran 


,^aro indeed "egnttoutar toward gig; * ffSS.rgaff’g 
the Otwat Soeiety Pregldent Johnson shgthahtins astoatlo^tenality at rroor^ocou 


RAYBURN BOUSE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING: STAB-SPANOLED ARCHITEC- 
TURAL BLUNDER 

Mr. DOUQLAB. Mr. President, Mem- 
ben of the Congress apparently are so 
well aware of the barbarian architec- 
tural qualities — if one can use the word 
“qualities” in this regard — of tbe third 
House offlce building that it is hardly 


we WWW Mb UlMUi, 

4 1 * 8 ®y iet P®ople^our de- chide h roc»Sj!»rajsiti of UwlUybura 


ti«tina«on to put a'^p tortwSSi KWiTlteNBS 
> w herover it as to tbs Nsw Yock Ttaw af 


peneetiUon in aU ite 
occur* on earth. I have cosponsored 
Senate Concurrent ResoiuUonI7 tethe 
belief that the United States has an 
obUgatkm, as the leader of free peoples 
to step forward 
malicious practi 


March M. ids.' 

Mtei Hux table concludes her lament 
about this artless and unbelievably ex- 


Tha oosts are now being Investigated by th« 
General Aoaountlng Offlce. 

- Bgusi to the question of carts, however, to 
the question of whet Congress end the capital 
here received tor the investment. It is quits 
poertbis Uj*t this is the wont building for 
ins mast money in the history of the con- 
struction art. It stuns by ab*«r —— eng 
boring bulk. Only It percent of its apses 
to devoted to the offlce# end heering roams 
for which it wu* erected. 

Forty-tun percent of the Aoar ere* to used 
for perking. Bndleee corridors hero been 
li k e n ed to “Lest Teer st Merton hod.” Stylis- 
tically, it to the apotheosis of imnneii— 

It to hard to l abel the building, but tl 
might be ceiled Corrupt OUtocMU umpto 
aridity and degraded classical mnUt an 
vulgarisation without drama, and to be both 
dull and vulgar may be aa 


The structure's chief design feat 
hollow e xercis es in sham grandeur, A etmer- 
*ylf— 1 exterior expanse of stolid. Mussolini- 


ie leader of free peoples! StoZSSZX TSEEZK 

loe * over apilled marble,” But if we should urnon/Wm overdo 


with sculpture 
art in the Soviet 

muscles end ex- 
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from the standpoint of human values 
and their protection. 

Let no one tell me that this Govern- 
ment is going to be so coldblooded, even 
if the figures are granted to show some 
dollar savings, as to justify this act of in- 
humanity. Of course it will hot. We 
cannot put the dollar sign ahead of the 
veterans. That is granting the figures 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
Mr. Driver, as being correct. And I do 
not grant it. I shall show, when I ap- 
pear before the committee once again 
that his statements are erroneous. 
That was the reason X voted against him. 

I knew he was given to making erroneous 
statements. 

When we think of the happy environ- 
ment in which the veterans are living, 
when we think of the shock to them 
psychologically if they are moved, I am 
amazed that an Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs would propose to distrib- 
ute those veterans to other facilities, 
almost as though they were livestock, 
without consideration of the human 
values involved. 

I put a value on this facility from the 
standpoint of the economy of our coun- 
try. I am satisfied, on the basis of the 
evidence submitted, that it is in the 
economic interest of the United States, 
as well as in the interest of carrying out 
our moral obligations to the veterans. 

But, says the Veterans’ Administration, 
there is no hospital facility connected 
With the domiciliary home; therefore, 

If they become seriously ill they have to 
be transported to Portland. Whose fault 
is that? That is the fault of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. We tried for 
many years to have it use a hospital 
facility that was right there. This 
f acility is a part of Camp White, a mili- 
tary camp with all the facilities of a 
wartime camp. 

We tried to get the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to use these facilities, without 
moving the veterans 200 or 250 miles. 
The alibi then was that'they did not have 
enough doctors and medical personnel 
to send them to. We stopped that alibi 
because we offered them an agreement 
or arrangement with the Jackson County 
Medical Association of Medford, Oreg., 
under which the doctors agreed to supply 
them with what medical services they 
needed, in order to treat the veterans in 
Medford, if they would implement and 
equip the hospital facilities, most of the 
equipment having been moved out when 
Camp White was closed. 

We called their bluff. I am satisfied 
they had plans for a long time to close 
this facility. 

So we not only have the Montana hos- 
pital case; we not only have the Massa- 
chusetts case, on which the Senator from 
Massachusetts spoke earlier this after- 
noon; we not only have the problem in 
New York, but we have need for a thor- 
ough congressional investigation of the 
entire program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. If there is an investigation 
that deals with the facts, the Admin- 
istrator will be reversed, on the merits 
of the case, in my judgment, not only in 
connection with the Montana case, but 
also in connection with the domiciliary 
facility at Camp White, the Massachu- 
setts case, the New York case, and the 


others brought forth by Senators, which 
show that this is an example on the part 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
of unjustifiable and arbi trary^|c retion , 

INCOME TAX BENEFITS AND MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
recent article by Jim Lucas in the Wash- 
ington Daily News for March 16 titled, 
“Army Hero Battles for Tax Break,” de- 
scribes the plight of our men in Vietnam, 
who know all too well that we are en- 
gaged in combat there, being told by the 
Internal Revenue Service that tax exclu- 
sion for combat pay is not available to 
them. 

This situation arises because section 
112 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
provides for exclusion of certain pay re- 
ceived in a combat zone, requires that for 
the provision to become operative, the 
President must designate an area as a 
combat zone. This has not been done in 
the case of Vietnam. 

The men who served in Korea were 
accorded this tax relief, arid I find it dif- 
ficult to distinguish that situation from 
the action in Vietnam. Combat is com- 
bat and no matter what we may call it, 
the action is no less hazardous and the 
bullets no less deadly. 

I have today addressed a letter to the 
President asking that Vietnam be de- 
clared a combat zone so as to make sec- 
tion 112 applicable to that area, in order 
that we may treat the men serving there 
• with as much approbation and fairness 
as that extended to the men who served 
this country in Korea. 

I was particularly interested in the 
fact that the Army flier referred to in 
the article was Capt. Floyd R. Kendrick 
of El Dorado, Ark. Captain Kendrick 
could become the most decorated man in 
Vietnam, having received three decora- 
tions from the Vietnamese and one from 
the United States. I salute Captain 
Kendrick for his brave deeds and the 
service he is rendering his country. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my letter to the President, along with 
a copy of the article referred to above, be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows : 

March 29, 1965. 

The Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 

The President, 

The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dear Mr. President: You will recall 
that Congress provided In the Internal 
Revenue Act ol 1954 for excluding from gross 
Income certain pay received by members of 
our military forces while serving In a combat 
zone (26 U.S.C. 112) . Congress further 
provided that this section would became op- 
erative only upon designation of an area as 
a combat zone by the President of the United 
States. 

As you know, such treatment was accorded 
our men who served In Korea, and It would 
seem equally appropriate to have similar 
benefits extended to those serving In Viet- 
nam. The situation In Vietnam appears to 
come well within the precedent established 
in Korea, and most certainly the hardships 
endured by our men are Indistinguishable. 

I am aware that sensitive foreign policy 
questions are raised when an area is desig- 
nated as a combat zone. ‘It would seem to 
me, however, that we have a fundamental 


obligation to treat our servicemen in Viet- 
nam with as much fairness as that extended 
to the men who served this country In Korea. 

My attention was drawn to this matter by 
an article by Jim Lucas in the March 16 
Washington Dally News about Capt. F. R. 
Kendrick of Arkansas, who Is seeking to have 
this tax relief made available to our men 
In Vietnam. The article notes that Captain 
Kendrick, a helicopter pilot, has been 
decorated three times by the Vietnamese and 
once by the United States. 

With highest personal regards, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 

John L. McClellan. 

War? What War? IRS Asks — Army Hero 
Battles for Tax Break 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Vinh Long, South Vietnam, March 16. — A 
much-decorated Army flier in the Vietnam 
war Is asking Uncle Sam to give him the same 
tax break given to the men In Korea a dozen 
years ago. 

Capt. Floyd R. (Pete) Kendrick, of El 
Dorado, Ark., and Killeen, Tex., is Invoking a 
section of the Internal Revenue Code which 
permits officers to deduct $200 a month from 
their taxable income for time served in a 
combat or hostile-fire zone. This would 
mean $500 to $600 for most officers. 

The section also provides that warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted men pay no taxes on in- 
come earned In a hostile-fire or combat zone. 
Officers and enlisted men who served in 
Korea got those tax privileges. Men serving 
in Vietnam so far have been denied them, 
presumably because the United States does 
not admit it is actively involved in the war. 

Captain Kendrick will send the Internal 
Revenue Service 10 pay vouchers from March 
to December 1964. Each voucher lists $55 a 
month for "hostile-fire pay.” 

Captain Kendrick’s attorney will argue 
that as a helicopter pilot decorated three 
times by the Vietnamese and once by the 
United States, Captain Kendrick is in no 
sense an adviser but an active participant in 
the war against the Comunimsts. Also, that 
with escalation of the war against North 
Vietnam, the fiction that Americans are here 
merely as “advisers” no longer is valid. 

The chances Captain Kendrick will get the 
tax relief he seeks are slim. Says an IRS 
spokesman : 

“In order for this section to apply, an area 
muBt be designated a combat zone by the 
President by Executive order. As of now, 
Vietnam has not been so designated, there- 
fore the exclusion is not available.” 

A bill was introduced in the Senate (S. 
Res. 459) on last January 12 by Senator John 
Tower, Republican, of Texas, which would 
designate Vietnam a combat zone for Fed- 
eral tax purposes. 

nothing 

However, the Tower bill would do nothing 
for the likes of Captain Kendrick and his 
young sidekick, Lt. Jerry Thiels of Alex- 
andria, La., who also plans to claim the 
exemption, Lieutenant Thiels piloted one of 
the helicopters which was sent in at Da Ngal 
on December 27 to pick up the crew of a 
downed chopper, a rescue operation in which 
I took part. 

If all of the .decorations for which he has 
been recommended are approved. Lieutenant 
Thiels could become the most decorated man 
in Vietnam. The Tower bill, however, is not 
retroactive and would favor men serving 
after its enactment over those who already 
have served, been wounded, or have died in 
Vietnam. 


POSITIVE PROGRAMS OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, some 2 months ago, on the 
Senate floor, I called for legislation which 
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would give New England, and other re- 
gions of the country, the opportunity to 
develop positive programs of economic 
growth. It was my feeling, and that of 
many of my colleagues, that where Ap- 
palachia may have required a legislative 
priority in obtaining special Federal as- 
sistance, other areas of our Nation should 
be similarly benefited by Federal eco- 
nomic planning and development funds. 

For New England, I recommended that 
a regional development commission be 
established to make a broad economic 
study of the region’s needs. This study 
would concern unemployment, poverty, 
education, health, housing, transporta- 
tion, and the development of our indus- 
trial and material resources. From it, 
we could fashion a long-range, multistate 
development program on the one hand, 
and special multicounty, subregional pro- 
grams on the other. 

This suggestion was reaffirmed in my 
recent address to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and in many discussions 
which I have had with representatives 
from government, industry, labor, and 
the academic world. The response to 
this concept of regional and subregional 
planning and special funding was tre- 
mendous. 

I am therefore delighted that the ad- 
ministration’s economic development bill 
introduced in the Senate today, goes as 
far as it does, in meeting these needs for 
regional planning and economic improve- 
ment. 

First. It recognizes the need for re- 
gional and subregional planning. It pro- 
vides for the establishment of regional 
action planning commissions to prepare 
long-range development programs with- 
in the context of overall industrial, trans- 
portation, recreation, and other natural 
resources planning, on a multistate basis. 
It also provides planning funds for multi- 
county development districts to foster 
economic growth programs over large 
areas of redevelopment. 

This will give the New England States 
an excellent opportunity to study then- 
needs and come up with viable economic 
improvement programs. 

Second. It provides for an expanded 
and more flexible grant and loan pro- 
gram for public improvements and indus- 
trial development, including supplemen- 
tary grants to help the most needy com- 
munities. Of particular interest to New 
England is the provision for grants and 
loans to areas where there is a sudden 
plant shutdown or closing of a military 
installation. 

Third. It emphasizes the importance 
of concentrating funds on projects which 
Will do the most good for an overall 
growth plan for groups of areas. In my 
speech in the Senate on regional devel- 
opment, I suggested: 

Our main concern is to concentrate Fed- 
eral and State funds In a manner which will 
do the most good on a long-range basis. This 
can only mean that we cannot stop at bor- 
ders of our co mm unities, or of our counties, 
or even our States, to bolster areas of lagging 
economy. We must coordinate the potential 
of regions and subregions to lift up and 
stimulate the distressed and underdeveloped 
centers that are the logical ones for future 
growth. 


I am very pleased that this regional 
approach to improving our distressed 
and underdeveloped areas has been in- 
corporated in the legislation. 

My particular concern with the bill lies 
in the moderate amount of money au- 
thorized. I believe an effective growth 
program of the dimension contemplated 
in this bill must have substantial funds. 
One of the major problems with Area 
Redevelopment Act and accelerated pub- 
lic works programs in the past was too 
little funds spread over too large an area. 
I would support efforts by Congress to 
increase the authorizations here. 

There are sections of the bill which 
will need to be strengthened and clari- 
fied, but, by and large, the approach of 
the legislation is a good one, and it will 
receive my support. I am hopeful that 
New England and other regions of our 
country will lend their support to this 
bill, so that we can get on with the job 
of preparing a good regional economic 
program. 


TAXPAYERS SURPRISED TO FIND 

THAT 1964 TAX REDUCTION WAS 

NOT AS GREAT AS THEY HAD BE- 
LIEVED 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there appeared an article in 
yesterday’s issue of the Washington 
Star entitled "Nineteen Hundred and 
Sixty-four Trap Closes— Loans Boom in 
Tax Lament.” 

I shall read the first paragraph of that 
article : 

Loan companies and banks are enjoying 
an unprecedented bonanza from cash-short 
taxpayers who failed to heed the warning 
that last year’s tax cut had a built-in pit- 
fall. 

The fact is that the taxpayers never 
had a chance. That pitfall was built in 
by an administration which wanted to 
give the American taxpayers the impres- 
sion that they were getting a greater tax 
cut than that which they were actually 
getting. As a result, the withholding 
rate was reduced to 14 percent although 
the administration knew at the time it 
was inadequate. The administration 
even insisted that it be reduced to 14 
percent, effective on all payrolls follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of the bill. 
The administration insisted that the em- 
ployers withhold only the 14 percent. 
Taxpayers were encouraged by the ad- 
ministration to spend the difference in 
order to stimulate the economy on the 
eve of the election. They wanted every- 
thing booming at the time of the elec- 
tion and expressed no concern as to the 
ultimate consequences. 

While it is true that the Internal 
Revenue Service warned the taxpayers, 
at the same time it is also true that the 
leaders of the administration were coun- 
termanding that warning and were tell- 
ing the people, "Spend your money. Put 
it out into circulation. This is a bona 
fide tax cut the Great Society has given.” 

President Kennedy had originally 
recommended a withholding rate of 15 
or 16 percent. The House approved the 
bill with the withholding rate fixed at 
15 percent. Upon direct orders from the 


White House the majority of the Finance 
Committee reduced the rate to 14 per- 
cent. Then the Treasury Department 
even rushed out instructions to employ- 
ers to use this lower rate on all payrolls 
even though they represented payment 
of wages in earlier weeks. 

Now the taxpayers are finding that the 
tax cut was not as much of a reduction 
as they were told it was, and many peo- 
ple are having to go to finance companies 
to borrow. They are being required to 
pay exorbitant rates of interest in order 
to finance this unexpected obligation 
with which they have been confronted. 
This is not the fault of those people. 
They were misled by the administration 
for what was obviously a political motive. 
Therefore, I believe the administration 
has a responsibility to recognize that fact 
and to provide a more convenient re- 
payment formula on the part of those 
who were caught in this box through no 
fault of their own. 

During the last few days I have had 
several meeting with representatives of 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Treasury Department. They recognize 
that this is a serious problem and is one 
which will get worse as April 15 ap- 
proaches. Around $500 million is in- 
volved in this underwithholding. 

We are hopeful that through admin- 
istrative procedures some correction will 
be made. I recognize that the Depart- 
ment is trying to devise a plan, so I shall 
wait until next week to see if the prob- 
lem cannot be solved administratively. 
I join in the hope that some relief can 
be granted, because large numbers of 
taxpayers are affected. The individual 
amount involved may be only $50, $60 or 
a couple hundred dollars, but if they do 
not have it available it represents a large 
sum. 

Furthermore, if the $400 or $500 mil- 
lion that is involved is taken out of the 
economy in one 30-day period, just as 
that amount may have stimulated busi- 
ness as it entered the economy last year, 
it certainly could cause a jolt to the econ- 
omy right now. 

Therefore, I think the administration 
would be well advised to correct the situ- 
ation so far as it involves the taxpayers. 
The difficulty in which the taxpayers find 
themselves is not their fault; it is one 
which was created for them by the 
administration. 

However, if a satisfactory plan is not 
announced by next week I shall offer a 
resolution which I think will remedy the 
condition. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred, written 
by Philip Shandler and published in the 
Washington Star on March 31, 1965, be 
printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-four Trap 

Closes — Loans Boom in Tax Lament 
(By Philip Shandler) 

Loan companies and banks are enjoying an 
unprecedented bonanza from cash-short 
taxpayers who failed to heed the warning 
that last year’s tax cut had a built-in pit- 
fall. 
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Association adopted a number of im- 
portant resolutions at its 88th annual 
convention in El Paso. 

The resolutions deal with such press- 
ing matters as cattle prices, reapportion- 
ment, screwworm eradication, farm 
wages, bracero workers, and hoof-and- 
mouth disease. In order that other 
Senators may share the views of this 
well-informed association, I ask that the 
resolutions be printed at this point in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows : 

Resolutions Adopted at the ,-88th TS'CRA 
Convention 

Whereas monthly cattle on teed reports 
have been available for Texas since January 
1064; and 

Whereas these reports prepared by the Sta- 
tistical Reporting Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are impor- 
tant to the Texas Cattle Feeding Industry: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association reaffirms the de- 
sire of the cattle industry to have these re- 
ports continued and commends the Statisti- 
cal Reporting Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for the good Job it is doing 
in compiling the monthly reports. 

Whereas the selling of fed cattle on a car- 
cass weight basis has become increasingly 
Important in the marketing structure; and 

Whereas it is extremely important that the 
weighing of the carcasses be conducted on 
accurate scales and by competent person- 
nel : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers_Association express encourage- 
ment to the Packers and Stockyards Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
that it intensify its effort to assure livestock 
producers that scales used in these transac- 
tions are accurate and that the individuals 
operating the scales are certified weighers : 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture be urged to require the packer purchas- 
ing cattle on a carcass basis to furnish the 
seller with an accurate and complete ac- 
counting of the transaction. 

Whereas it anticipated that there will be 
Introduced into this session of Congress pro- 
posed legislation that would transfer the cost 
of Federal meat .inspection from the Federal 
Government to the meat processing industry; 
and 

Whereas processors operating interstate are 
Obliged by law to have Federal inspection 
performed; and 

Whereas inspection of meat is done pri- 
marily in the interest of the public at large: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Reisers Association inform the 
members of Congress of its opposition to any 
such proposed legislation when Introduced, 
and urge that meat inspection be continued 
at Government expense and not be charged 
to processors. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
and most State legislatures were originally 
and deliberately apportioned one house 
by population and one house by area; and 
■ Whereas, this legislative structure has been 
the basis of the strength of our Republic 
and the hope of the free world; and 

Whereas a recent Supreme Court decision, 
if permitted to stand, would destroy this 
American concept of fair representation; and 

Whereas, the members of the Texas and 
Southwestern., p.attle Raisers Association be- 


lieve that this decision was based on con- 
siderations other than constitutional law: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress, State legislatures 
and the citizenry of the United States be 
alerted to the dangers inherent in this de- 
cision and be urgently petitioned to adopt a 
constitutional amendment that will preserve 
our present legislative structure. 

Whereas the 88th annual convention of 
the Texas '& Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association has been advised of the neces- 
sity for additional screw-worm eradication 
prograAi funds: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the entire membership of 
the association be urged to give its whole- 
hearted and aggressive support to the effort 
to provide sufficient funds which will insure 
the successful completion of private partici- 
pation in this important program. 

Whereas it is anticipated that certain bills 
will be introduced in the current session of 
Congress to extend the minimum wage and 
hour law to farm and ranch labor; and 
Whereas, such legislation would create 
serious problems in the operation of farms 
and ranches: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas & Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association notify the 
Members of Congress of its strong opposition 
to the extension of the wage and hour law 
to farm and ranch employees. 

Whereas the farm and ranch labor situa- 
tion has deteriorated rapidly; and 

Whereas there is an ever increasing need 
on U.S. farms and ranches for supplemental 
foreign workers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas & Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association recommends 
that administrative procedures be adopted 
by the Federal Government to permit the 
admission of such workers into the United 
States under existing provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 

Whereas eradication of screwworms in the 
South and the five States of the Southwest 
has . been accomplished and demonstrated 
for a period of 13 months; and 

Whereas State and producer funds have 
supported 50 percent of the costs of a hold- 
ing action and movement of the program 
into an international area; and 

Whereas the screwworm program has be- 
come a Federal responsibility on the basis 
of dangers of reentry only: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to make provision for the 
financing of a program to protect the live- 
stock and wildlife of the United States for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1965. 

Whereas the 89th Congress of the United 
States has before it a request for a supple- 
mental appropriation for the continued op- 
eration of the screwworm eradication pro- 
gram in the Southern and Southwestern 
States and Mexico; and 

Whereas the State of Texas and the live- 
stock producers of the several States are 
contributing $550,000 in matching, non- 
Federal funds; and 

Whereas the continued success or failure 
of this important program depends upon 
the availability of these Federal funds re- 
quested : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Members of Congress 
be urged to take prompt action in provid- 
ing the necessary Federal funds at the earli- 
est possible date and be informed that the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation considers this matter to be of 
maximum importance, 

Whereas we commend our regulatory offi- 
cials for their excellent work in preventing 
entry of foot-and-mouth and other exotic 


and highly contagious diseases into the 
United States, to the end that the health 
status of the cattle in the United States, is 
the envy of the world; and 

Whereas the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture has announced it will allow direct 
importation of live cattle from countries 
known to be infected with foot-and-mouth 
and other highly contagious diseases: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we express grave concern 
over the Canadian action and urge our Fed- 
eral officials to protest and request the Ca- 
nadian Government to rescind its action; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture not to permit 
entry of cattle from countries which open 
their borders to cattle from countries known 
to be infected with foot-and-mouth or other 
highly contagious diseases. 

Whereas the ranch and farm producer is 
suffering severely from an increasingly nar- 
rowing profit margin; and 

Whereas this condition is due primarily 
on the one hand to a low sale price 
for his product and on the other hand to 
a high cost of production resulting from an 
increasing cost of labor, equipment, supplies, 
and increasing State and local taxes, partic- 
ularly ad valorem taxes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Texas be 
urged to adopt legislation which would pro- 
vide that, as the urban population of the 
State expands into areas in which the land 
historically has been used for farming and 
ranching purposes, the tax assessing agencies 
be required to evaluate for tax purposes 
lands historically and currently used for 
agricultural and livestock purposes on the 
basis of the agricultural productive value of 
the land rather than on an inflated value 
related to the speculative growth of urban 
development onto the land at some future 
date. 


^TKTNAM^TITIE BASIS FOR 

NEGOTIATION 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. President, last 
Thursday the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] performed an im- 
portant service to the country when he 
spoke on Vietnam. He pointed out that 
while we speak of our willingess to go to 
honorable negotiations, at the same time 
we prescribe “conditions as a prerequisite 
which will not be acceptable.” We are 
demanding, in fact, something close to 
unconditional surrender. 

Walter Lippmann, in his article pub- 
lished today, gives the Senator’s speech 
the attention it deserves. 

Consistently over the darkening 
months of the Vietnam crisis, Walter 
Lippmann has spoken in clear and rea- 
soned tones. He has not simplified the 
complex, nor has he avoided the un- 
pleasant. Our policymakers would not 
lightly dismiss what this wise man says. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that his article of today, April 1, be made 
a part of the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today and Tomorrow: The Basis of 
Negotiation 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The cardinal defect of the administration’s 
conduct of the war in Indochina has been 
pointed out by a Republican Senator, John 
Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky. In a state- 
ment last week (Slarch 25j'; Senator Cooper 
said that the U.S. Government, like Its ad- 
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versaries in Pieping and Hanoi, is “prescrib- 
ing conditions as a prerequisite to negotia- 
tions which will not be accepted.” The 
Communists are making it a condition of a 
negotiation that the United States must 
withdraw from Vietnam; we are making it a 
condition of a negotiation that North Viet- 
nam must withdraw from South Vietnam. 
“This is,” said Senator Cooper, “a kind of 
demand from both sides for unconditional 
surrender.” 

It is, therefore, highly important that the 
administration put itself in a position where 
negotiation is possible, granting that even if 
it did so, Hanoi and Peiping may gamble on 
winning the war in order to overrun South 
Vietnam and inflict a smashing defeat on 
the United States. But, regardless of what 
they do, we must come into court with clean 
hands. The administration needs to clarify 
its own position — in order to set in motion 
a movement for negotiation and, failing that, 
to put the onus of prolonging and widening 
the war unmistakably on our adversaries. 

There is a mistaken impression in this 
country that we are ready and willing to ne- 
gotiate but that the other side is imposing 
intolerable conditions; namely, that we 
should withdraw our forces before the nego- 
tiation begins. Senator Cooper rejects the 
Communist condition, as do all of us who 
have been actively interested in this ques- 
tion. We cannot withdraw our forces until 
there has been a political settlement in Indo- 
china, a settlement which promises to last 
because it serves the primary interests of 
all concerned. 

But what, as a matter of fact, is our posi- 
tion? It is that before negotiations can take 
place, the north must demonstrate its readi- 
ness “to leave its neighbors alone.” Secre- 
tary Rusk has avoided a precise definition 
of that phrase. We know that “illegal infil- 
tration of military personnel and arms” is 
considered to violate that condition. That 
“leaving your neighbors alone” means also 
withdrawal of infiltrators who are already 
there has at times been suggested hut never 
formally stated. 

Senator Cooper says of this position: “I 
think it unlikely that the Communists will 
agree to this condition for negotiations, as 
we will not agree to their condition that the 
United States withdraw.” 

What Senator Cooper is asking the admin- 
istration to do is what was done in the Ko- 
rean war: "No such conditions were im- 
posed by either side prior to negotiations, but 
a cease-fire was sought." Until the admin- 
istration comes around to this position, its 
diplomacy will be confused. 

Last week. (March 25) the President Issued 
a statement that “we have said many times — 
to all who are interested in our principles for 
honorable negotiation — that we seek no more 
than a return to the essentials of the agree- 
ments of 1954 — a reliable arrangement to 
guarantee the independence and security of 
all in southeast Asia.” 

This is rather puzzling. The agreements 
of 1954 were reached at Geneva in a confer- 
ence in which there participated not only 
the Indo-Chinese states but also Russia, Red 
China, Britain, Prance, and the United States. 
The agreements ended the fighting between 
the French Union forces and the Vletminh 
in Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. These 
states were to become independent countries, 
with Vietnam partitioned at the 17th paral- 
lel into two zones pending general free elec- 
tions to be held by January 20, 1956. 

The cease-fire agreement was signed by the 
military commanders. But in addition, the 
Geneva Conference issued a final declaration, 
dated July 21. This declaration contained 
the following principles of settlement. One 
of the principles was that the cease-fire pro- 
hibited the “introduction into Vietnam of 
foreign troops and military personnel as well 
as of all kinds of arms and munitions.” The 


Geneva declaration went on to say that “the 
military demarcation line is provisional and 
should not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial boundary.” 
Furthermore, the declaration said that “gen- 
eral elections shall be held in July 1966, 
under the supervision of an international 
commission.” 

The United States did not sign the final 
declaration. But the Under Secretary of 
State, Gen. Bedell Smith, made a “unilateral 
declaration’ 1 which said that the United 
States supported the agreements and that 
“in connection with the statement in the 
declaration concerning free elections in Viet- 
nam, my Government wishes to make clear 
its position which it has expressed in a dec- 
laration made in Washington on June 29, 
1954, as follows : ‘In the case of nations now 
divided against their will, we shall continue 
to seek to achieve unity through free elec- 
tions supervised by the United Nations to 
insure that they are conducted fairly.' ” 

The United States encouraged the Diem 
government in Saigon to refuse to hold the 
elections of 1956, almost certainly for the 
quite practical reason that they would have 
been won by the Communists. 

Considering the essentials of the 1954 
agreements, it is not easy to understand what 
it means to say now that “we seek no more 
than a return to the essentials of the agree- 
ments of 1954." I am afraid it means that in 
the diplomatic conduct of the war in Viet- 
nam, the diplomatists have not been doing 
their homework. 


A FEDERAL FISCAL PROGRAM FOR 
SOUND ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, one of 
the most distinguished publications in 
my State, West Texas Today, a magazine 
of the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, printed in its March issue an ar- 
ticle of major importance which I call 
to the attention of the Senate. 

The article is entitled “A Federal Fis- 
cal Program for Sound Economic 
Growth.” It is a result of studies, by 
the Federal finance committee of the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
of Federal spending and tax policies dur- 
ing the postwar period. 

The article makes this sage observa- 
tion: 

The Nation must choose between uncon- 
trolled Federal spending, chronic budgetary 
deficits, excessive taxation, continuing price 
inflation, and the instability of an over- 
heated economy, on the one hand; and 
rational spending policies, budgets ordinar- 
ily balanced, moderate taxation, a dollar with 
stable purchasing power, and a soundly 
based, healthy, growing economy on the 
other. 

The article then makes some most 
worthwhile suggestions about how the 
second situation described above can be 
reached. I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire article be printed at this point 
in the Record, so that other Senators 
may be advised of these vital views. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Federal Fiscal Program for Sound Eco- 
nomic Growth — Financial Reforms 

Needed Badly, Council of State Chambers 

Suggests 

introduction 

This Federal fiscal program for sound eco- 
nomic growth is the result of studies by 
the Federal finance committee of the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce, of Fed- 


eral spending and tax policies during the 
post-World War II period. It is a revision 
of similar programs published in 1945, 1943, 
1956, 1957, 1960, and 1961. 

In the fiscal year 1948 Federal spending 
fell to $33 billion — the lowest post-World 
War II level. The Korean war and the at- 
tendant rearmament program, together with 
increased nondefense spending, raised ex- 
penditures to $74 billion in 1953. In order 
to finance this increased spending, Congress 
twice raised the tax rates on incomes of in- 
dividuals and corporations, increased varlot s 
excise tax rates, and imposed a further tax 
on corporate incomes in the guise of a so- 
called excess profits tax. After termination 
of the Korean war, Federal expenditures: de- 
clined for 2 years to $64 billion in 1955 and 
some tax relief was accorded individuals and 
businesses. 

Since 1955 Federal spending has risen 
every year but one. During the 5 years 
through 1960 spending rose by $12 billion to 
$76 billion. Then in the next 4 yeais 
through 1964, expenditures rose by $22 billion 
to $98 billion for an average increase of $6 Vi 
billion a year. With this spending rise ap- 
parently halted for 1965, Congress enacted 
an overall $11 y 2 billion tax reduction for in- 
dividuals and corporations effective over 2 
years, calendar 1964 and 1965. 

The rise in total Federal cash payments, 
including the social security and other trust 
fund operations, is even more phenomenal 
than the growth of the administrative 
budget. Federal cash payments to the pub- 
lic soared from $36 billion in 1948 to $94 bil- 
lion in 1960 and to $122 billion in 1964. 
Tbis latter amount is an increase of 239 per- 
cent over 1948 and 30 percent in just the last 
4 years. 

Also reflecting a tremendous growth dui- 
ing this period is the Nation’s indebtedness. 
Public debt, including Federal, State, and 
local, rose from $270 billion in 1948 to almos t 
$400 billion in 1963, and over the same period 
net private debt grew from $201 billion to 
$753 billion. Thus, the total national in- 
debtedness had reached $1,150 billion in 
1963 and is even greater now. 

Moreover, the Federal public debt of $315 
billion is only a minor fraction of the actual 
accrued obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment based on existing legislation and past 
commitments. The unfunded accrued lia- 
bilities include $30 billion for military re- 
tirement, another $30 billion for civil serv- 
ice retirement, and the astronomical total of 
about $400 billion for the social security 
program. Obligations for veterans’ pension 
disability compensation, and other benefits 
come to' about $300 billion. These un- 
funded commitments together with the 
Federal public debt total 1 trillion, 75 bi - 
llon dollars. This is the real magnitude of 
the Federal obligation for past services. 

The national economy has, of course, 
grown considerably since 1948 but not in 
proportion to the growth in Federal spend- 
ing. While administrative budget expend - 
tures and total Federal cash payments had 
risen 197 percent and 239 percent, respec- 
tively, by 1964, the gross national product 
rose only 141 percent and national income 
only 130 percent. 

FINANCIAL REFORMS ARE NEEDED 

The Nation must choose between uncon- 
trolled Federal spending, chronic budgetary 
deficits, excessive taxation, continuing price 
inflation, and the instability of an overheated 
economy, on the one hand, and rational 
spending policies, budgets ordinarily bal- 
anced, moderate taxation, a dollar with 
stable purchasing power, and a soundly 
based, healthy, growing economy, on the 
other. 

Our economy seems always to be in a state 
of crisis. There is never enough employ- 
ment, many families have inadequate in- 
comes, living costs keep rising, and the un- 
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It is my belief that the immorality of 
tnost contraceptive devices lies in the fact 
that they prevent the sex act from proceed- 
ing to its normal culmination. The end of 
a thing being its nature, in the Aristotelian 
sense, such an intervention is therefore 
against the nature of the act itself! In my 
opinion, the pill does not intervene in the 
sex act; it merely fosters certain conditions 
permitting the act to proceed to its normal 
end, although conception— because of the 
absence of ova: — will not ensue. 

X am not a professional moralist, and the 
professional moralist probably would tear me 
to tatters. X have hoped tire professional 
moralist eventually would come around to my 
viewpoint, agree with me upon the validity 
of the distinction I make, and thus morally 
justify the use of the pill. ; 

However, after listening to the papers 
presented at this conference, I am better 
educated and X now realize that the pill 
alone will not solve the problem. In answer 
to a question from the floor, Dr. Berelson 
conceded that oral contraceptives have not 
proved to be entirely acceptable in the pilot 
projects to which he referred in his paper, 
but he was most hopeful about future results. 

. ■ f° r °ne, cannot see why we, as members 
of a pluralistic society, cannot support this 
policy. 

According to Dean Moran: 

“We have twice as many people as we 
had a little over 60 years ago on this globe, 
out we have them on a smaller, more inter- 
dependent globe, where they are more aware 
and where what they do may threaten our 
peace and security « * * because we now 
have so many more people, we are going to 
have more — how many? No one can really 
ten but the base is bigger, and 2 times 4 
is bigger than 2 times 2, Our capacity to 
control death has thus far been greater, 
cheaper, and easier than our capacity to 
increase the production of the wherewithal 
by which the people who did not die might 
live better.” 

Father Drinan summarized existing dilem- 
mas in both U.S. domestic and U.S. foreign 
programs concerned with population con- 
trol, as they relate to Catholics. In conclu- 
stion, he said: 
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“In thinking of the problems associated 
with an exploding world population it might 
be very helpful if Catholics would begin 
by considering both the principle that 
responsible parenthood is a moral impera- 
tive and the commitment which the church 
has made to respect and honor the religious 
liberty of all men. If Catholic thought on 
fertility control commenced with these two 
moral principles it might result in judg- 
ments substantially different than many of 
the conclusions enunciated by Catholics up 
to this point m the ongoing worldwide 
debate regarding what humanity should do 
to prevent its own suicide by overpopula- 

We convened, to hear suggestions about 
avenues .that should be explored in seeking 
solutions, and also to be forewarned about 
undesirable avenues which would lead only 
to moral, sociological, or psychological cul- 
de-sacs. I think we have achieved those 
objectives. 

.Exhibit 2 

[From Commonweal, Jan. 22, 1965] 
Population Planning 
In his state-of-the-Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson said that it would be the aim 
of his administration “to seek new ways to 
use our knowledge to help deal with the ex- 
plosion in world population and the grow- 
ing scarcity in world resources.” This pass- 
age in the message was short, but its impli- 
cations are wide-ranging. President Eisen- 
hower, one recalls, specifically rejected the 
idea of Federal funds being used to aid for- 
eign countries in coping with population 


pressures. President Kennedy approached 
the matter somewhat less gingerly. In 1963, 
he lauded the fertility studies being con- 
ducted by the United Nations and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and, going one 
step further, approved a memorandum of 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk informing for- 
eign aid missions that the United States 
would be receptive to requests for some forms 
of aid in population planning. Now it would 
appear that President Johnson is going to 
allow the Government to play an even more 
active role. 

Why has the Government gradually shifted 
its position in the past few years and, spe- 
cifically, why is President Johnson appar- 
ently confident that increased population 
planning aid will not set off a domestic po- 
litical reaction? The most plausible answer 
is doubtless the great consensus throughout 
the world and in the United States that the 
economic and social well being of the under- 
developed nations will depend, in great part, 
on their ability to slow down the population 
growth rate. But of equal significance, from 
a political point of view, is the fact that most 
Catholics are now inclined to agree with this 
consensus; thus a major source of opposition 
has lessened. Two signs of a change in 
Catholic attitude are suggestive: In Latin 
America, reportedly, the Catholic hierarchy 
has cooperated in population study projects 
underwritten by American foreign aid funds; 
at home, in a related issue, the use of Fed- 
eral funds to establish a few birth control 
clinics in cooperation with municipal gov- 
ernments has not elicited strong Catholic 
opposition. Clearly Mr. Johnson has sniffed 
a change in the direction of the wind and 
plans to act accordingly. 

Tp be sure, there has been some Catholic 
opposition to. the President’s intention as 
expressed in the state of the Union message. 
Msgr. John C. Knott, of the Family Life Bu- 
reau of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, felt compelled to deny that the 
church has changed its position on the im- 
morality of artificial contraception and to 
recall the 1959 statement of the American 
bishops, which said that "Catholics will not 
support any public assistance, either at 
home or abroad, to promote artificial birth 
prevention." There is little reason to think 
that the bishops have changed their posi- 
tion on this point. But then neither can 
it be doubted that Catholics have become far 
less vocal in their opposition; not support, 
but tacit acceptance is probably now the pre- 
vailing mood. Monsignor Knott also de- 
rided the expression “population explosion”’ 
as unscientific. Many demographers would 
agree with him on this semantic point, but 
there are very few who would accept his 
judgment that any prediction beyond the 
next 10 years is pure speculation. And there 
are very few who feel that the present gen- 
eration can afford to ignore the present 
projections, however subject they may be to 
unforeseeable changes. 

There will be no short cuts to a decent 
standard of living for this generation and 
those to come. A reduction of population 
growth, no matter what means are em- 
ployed, cannot be accomplished overnight. 
Nor would such a reduction, taken by itself, 
solve the vast economic and educational 
problems facing the underdeveloped nations. 
For all that, there is an urgent need for re- 
search and for the coordination of all those 
groups and nations concerned with popula- 
tion. The President proposes to throw more 
Federal resources behind these needs. It is 
hard to see how he can do otherwise; and 
it becomes increasingly hard to see on what 
grounds Catholics can oppose his decision. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to my friend the Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska for the able speech he is making, 
for the information he is bringing to the 
Senate, and for the thoughts he is ad- 
vancing. 

Mr. President, I believe that the prob- 
lem which the Senator from Alaska has 
touched on is at the bottom of the rea- 
son for so much poverty on this earth. 
Populations all over the world are out- 
racing the growth of their industrial re- 
sources. In South America, I know that 
there are some populations which are in- 
creasing at the rate of 5 percent a year. 
As the population growth increases, the 
per capita average will be lower and low- 
er and lower each year. Consequently, 
unless something is done about popula- 
tion growth through intelligent methods 
to solve the economic ills of the world, I 
can see nothing but trouble ahead for 
the human race. 

The Senator from Alaska is making a 
most intelligent, perceptive, and enlight- 
ening speech, and I hope that it wili be 
read all over America. I congratulate 
him for his leadership on this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my name may be added as a co- 
sponsor on the bill with the other Sena- 
tors whose names the Senator from 
Alaska has read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

, , Mr „ GRUENING - 1 thank my friend, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
borough], for his valuable assistance, 
and for his not unexpected remarks 
which are always in the public interest, 
as I have listened to them in the 6 years 
I have been fortunate enough to be in 
the Senate with him. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
very kind and I thank him for his com- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska for his forthright statement and 
his courage in a field which has far too 
long been declared to be politically taboo; 
namely, the field of population control’. 

I question what will happen to our way 
of life if we do not face realistically the . 
problem of the population explosion. I 
invite the attention of every Senator to 
the problems we face with respect to 
crime and social unrest in our great 
urban areas, in particular the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Time and time again we have been 
faced with the situation of a young boy, 
technically a juvenile, that is, one under 
the age of 18, who becomes delinquent, 
and we seek to find the reason for his 
delinquency. When we look back in the 
record, we often find that the youngster 
has no recollection of having had a 
father, or that he grew up in surround- 
ings in which he was not wanted, or in a 
family where he was one of many chil- 
dren who were not wanted. 

To be specific, several weeks ago I was 
making a study tour through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Receiving Home for 
Children. I talked with some persons in 
the home about a young boy who was a 
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truant. The boy had been absent from 
school a great many times. When he was 
In school, time after time his teacher 
would notice that the boy was sleeping 

in class. , , .. 

A study of the case showed that the 
little boy was the eighth child in a family 
with no father. There was only one bed 
for all eight children. The boy, the 
youngest boy In the family, was forced 
to sleep on the edge of the bed, and every 
so often, all during the night, he would 
be bumped off onto the floor. 

The problem of population control re- 
lates directly to the problems of our 
great cities, our slums, our rootlessness, 
our social disorganization, our juvenile 
delinquency. 

Recently the New York City Youth 
Board decided to test the basic philos- 
ophy of the Glueck Social Prediction 
Table. They wished to test how closely 
related the juvenile delinquency rate was 
to the factor of a stable family life, 
whether a child enjoys the affection and 
supervision of a father and a mother, 
and particularly a father. They made 
an exhaustive comparative study of 500 
delinquent and nondelinquent boys. It 
was an interesting study, conducted over 
a long period of time. , . . . 

In one area, the Bronx, which is a 
constituency of the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Kennedy], 
young boys were studied as they enter 
the first grade and they were studied all 
the way up to the time they reach the 
age of 18. Predictions were made as to 
what would happen to those young boys, 
in the area of delinquency or the cdm- 
mission of crime, based upon the social 
environment or the background of a boy 
as he entered the first grade. The results 
bear out the point which I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska and 
many other Senators have tried to make, 
namely, that when there comes into the 
world a child who is not wanted and who 
is not planned for, serious trouble and 
social unrest are invited. One particular 
case which I should like to discuss in- 
volved a little boy who was called by the 
name of Dennis James— though, as with 
other case histories, the name is ficti- 
tious. Dennis was given no chance for 
survival based upon the social factors of 
his environment. The social factors 
basically were whether or not the boy 
had a stable family life, whether or not 
he had a mother and a father who loved 
him and gave him affection, and disci- 
pline, things which every child needs, 
and deserves. 

I should like to read for the Record a 
portion of that case study as it was re- 
ported in the New York Times magazine 
of January 31, 1965, in an article by Mr. 
Julius Horwitz, because I think the facts 
stated speak louder than words. We are 
referring now to the youngster whose 
name, for the sake of the article, is Den- 
nis James. Mr. Horwitz stated: 

His first year of school started with a 
prophetic boom, for nothing In his existence 
had prepared him to accept school, to feel 
that school was Important. This is his 
teacher’s observation in the first grade: 
Dennis’ behavior is impossible. He Is a ter- 
rible fighter. He does not work. He can’t 
sit with the rest of the class. He can’t be 
put In Hue with another child. He seems to 


resent being told what to do. He Just looks 
at his teacher with a blank stare. 

Why should a 6-year-old boy look at his 
teacher with a blank stare in the wonder 
world of polished desks, books, a green- 
tinted blackboard, chalk, crayons, a record 
player, the scrubbed faces of other chil- 
dren? 

This Is what the caseworkers reported: 
Dennis never saw his father. He vanished 
before he was horn. Dennis never asked 
about his father. He doesn't know what a 
father is. The mother works. Dennis Is 
supervised by a 67 -year-old woman In the 
south Bronx. The mother works In a 
bakery. Dennis is more affectionate toward 
his mother than she is to him. What is the 
cohesion In the home? There appears to be 
no yelling or screaming. What marks did 
Dennis get on the social prediction table? 
Supervision by mother, 57.5, discipline by 
mother 82.9; cohesion of the family, 61.3; 
total, 201.7; or an 89.2 probability of becom- 
ing delinquent. 

Why Is there no rating for the father? 


cause. -He is a cosponsor of the bill. 
He was one of the first persons who came 
to me when I was discussing the sub- 
ject Bind said he wanted to cosponsci 
the bill. He has given a great deal of 
thought to this field. His assistance is 
most valuable, and I am very grateful to 

him. , , . . 

I am hopeful that we may hold hear- 
ings on the proposed legislation, arid 
that we may get favorable action on it 
duriffiTtfie 89th Congress. 


In this instance, as in so many other 
instances, the father is only the inpreg- 
nator. He vanishes. He wants no re- 
sponsibility for his acts. He is never 
around to give his little boy a Bible, to 
buy him an ice cream cone, to take him 
to the zoo, to tell him what Is right or 
wrong, or to give him any guidance, any 
love. 

The differences in the accuracy of the 
predictions of nondelinquency, because 
of a stable family life as between the 
white and the colored children were most 
interesting. The predictions were 100 
percent accurate with relation to the 
white children and only 93 percent ac- 
curate with relation to the Negroes. It 
was interesting to note that in relation 
to cases in which the predictions were not 
accurate with respect to the colored chil- 
dren, in three of those cases it was be- 
cause a grandmother moved In and 
saved the child from the probable con- 
sequences of being rejected at an early 
age. , 

The problem of population control, 
family planning, and the giving of infor- 
mation and knowledge to people hits 
home in the United States. We do not 
have to go to Europe, to South America, 
or to Asia or Africa; we see it here in 
the heart of any of our great cities. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska for his fights in this area. 
He is making great progress. I believe 
there are changes. I hope that before 
long we shall have a complete recogni- 
tion of the responsibility to give out fam- 
ily planning information and to help 
particularly our own people who are ig- 
norant, and who do not even realize in 
many areas and in many cases the facts 
of life insofar as the reproduction of the 
species is concerned. I am hopeful 
that before too many months go by we / 
shall face up to the problem realists 
cally and make some real progress in this 
area in our own great cities with respect 
to the problems of social unrest, slums, 
juvenile delinquency, and related areas. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank my friend 
the junior Senator from Maryland for 
his very valuable contribution to this 
discussion. He has introduced the hu- 
man factor, the personal factor, the spe- 
cific case, the individual tragedy, which 
is so closely related to the whole prob- 
lem. I welcome his assistance in a good 


MESS IN VIETNAM— IX 

GRUENING. Mr. President, the 

Saturday Evening Post is admittedly a 
magazine with conservative or perhaps 
middle-of-the-road leanings and reflects 
the moderate views of great numbers of 
our fellow Americans. All the more in- 
teresting then and significant that in 
its current issue — that of March 27 — it 
carries a most revealing article on the 
mess in Vietnam entitled “Vietnam; 
Where Do We Go From Here?” by Stan- 
ley Karnow. Its subtitle says; 

More and more Americans are being kill ed, 
and almost every battle plan has been tried. 

While this article Is factual, it reveals 
most tellingly what confusion and folly 
are being compounded incidental to our 
military presence there. 

The article concludes with the sen- 
tence: 

And a weary young American dlpilor.iat 
told me, "I’m all mixed up. We work a 
12-hour day, go home to a couple of drinks 
and ask ourselves — what the hell are we 
doing here?” 

That is perhaps as pertinent a ques- 
tion as is being asked today. Why are 
we there? We are there because of an 
unhappy folly bequeathed us beginning 
with John Foster Dulles, whose role as 
Secretary of State was in many respects 
disastrous, and because subsequently two 
Presidents, John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, have unfortunately 
taken the mistaken advice of Secretary 
McNamara and other war hawks and 
have gotten us into a tragic mess, the 
solution of which becomes daily more 
difficult. 

We should never have gone into South 
Vietnam in the first place, after the 
French defeat with its 175,000 casualties. 
We should never have stayed in, and 
we should now, as I have urged, and as 
has the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], for over a 
year, make every effort to wage peace as 
actively as we have waged war. We 
have violated section 33 of the United 
Nations Charter. We supported, in vio- 
lagtion of the 1954 agreement, the re- 
fusal of the South Vietnam Government 
to hold the elections scheduled for 1956. 
We should withdraw on as honorable 
terms as' possible, but withdraw we 
should, as far as our military activities 
are concerned. Our security is in nowise 
imperiled by what happens in Vietnam. 
Only if it were would our military in- 
volvement be justified. 

The war in Vietnam will never be won 
by military means. It is a civil war in 
which we have, regrettably, taken the 
least popular side, have installed and 
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supported puppet governments with, little 
popumr support, and, in consequence of 
the intensification and escalation of mili- 
tary action, have brought about the 
death of over 300 Americans and count- 
^Vietnamese, including women and 
children. We have now made it our war, 
abandoning the earlier premise that we 
were there merely to help South Vietnam 
maintain its independence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Saturday Evening Post, 
entitled “Vietnam; Where Do We Go 
From Here?” be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ken- 
nedy of New York in the chair) . With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
likewise ask unanimous consent that an 
excellent article entitled “War With 
China: Why U.S. Policy in Asia Is 
Wrong,” by Hans J. Morgenthau, the 
noted political scientist who is director 
of the Center for the Study of American 
Foreign and Military Policy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

' Exhibit 1 

Vietnam: Where Do We Go IJrom Here? 

MORE AND MORE AMERICANS ARE BEING KILLED, 

I AND ALMOST EVERY BATTLE PLAN HAS BEEN 
TRIED. AT THE CENTER OF THE CHAOS STANDS 
AN EXTRAORDINARY U.S. AMBASSADOR 

(By Stanley Karnow) 

Some of the children wore jungle camou- 
flage uniforms, and some held dolls, and all 
of them had name tags tied to their clothes. 
One boy, with shaggy hair and a rumpled 
sport shirt and a bewildered look in his eyes 
carried a large Chinese Junk under his arm! 
Shepherding them aboard the waiting air- 
craft at Saigon's Tan Son Nhut Airport were 
the mothers with hastily wrapped bundles 
and packs of spare diapers. These were the 
1,819 dependents of American officials and 
soldiers, being evacuated from South Viet- 
nam last month In, an emergency airlift that 
President Johnson called "clearing the decks." 
One of them, 13-year-old Stephen Sutherland, 
was typically cool about the operation, 
"Life,” he said, as he boarded a plane for 
Hong Kong, “just isn’t going to be adventur- 
ous any more.” 

The evacuation clearly marked the begin- 
ning of a new phase in the long and ugly 
war in Vietnam. For months, indeed years, 
the United States had been failing to win a 
JJL®? 1* ha< l pledged to win. Despite about 
25,000 American troops serving as advisers 
to the 200,000-man Vietnamese army, despite 
U.S. aid and supplies, despite unchallenged 
control of the sea and skies, increasingly 
large areas of Vietnam had fallen to The 
Communist Vietcong guerrillas. As a time 
of decision seemed to near, Russia’s new Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin flew into the North 
Vietnamese capital of Hanoi — just as Presi- 
dent Johnson’s chief security aid, McGeorge 
Bundy, was visiting Saigon. But if there 
was any hope that these high-level visits 
heralded a negotiated settlement, those hopes 
ended In a crash of explosives— a Vietcong 
raid that killed eight Americans near Pleiku- 
American retaliation with a bombing strike 
in -North Vietnam; another Vietcong attack 
that killed 20 QI’s, and yet another Amer- 
ican bombing. 

■ The unexpected raids on North Vietnam 
easily achieved their military goals, but, as 
one U.S. general put it, “you cannot solve 


South Vietnam’s problems outside It bound- 
aries.” And across the world the danger 6f 
a bigger war brought new appeals for a set- 
tlement. Pope Paul warned that “the hour 
is grave,” and pleaded that “innocent pop- 
ulations be spared,” while U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant appealed to both sides to 
move “from the field of battle to the con- 
ference table.” 

In this continuing dilemma of how. to win 
or end the Vietnamese war, the American 
most intricately involved is a tall graying 
officer who combines the unique qualifies- 
tions of combat hero, scholar, experienced 
negotiator, and former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Yet when he gave up the 
Nation’s top military job to become U.S. am- 
bassador to Saigon 9 months ago, Gen Max- 
well Davenport Taylor knew that the prob- 
lem confronting him was nearly insoluble. 
He remarked rather wistfully, “I am ex- 
pendable.” 

Taylor's appointment was almost pre- 
ordained, for Taylor himself played a large 
part in planning the present American 
strategy in Vietnam. Originally he had been 
one of General Eisenhower’s most daring 
combat commanders. He parachuted into 
Normandy at dawn on D-day, the first Amer- 
ican general to light in France. In Italy he 
slipped behind enemy lines on an intelligence 
mission to Rome — running risks that were, 
Eisenhower wrote afterward, “greater than i 
asked any other agent or emissary to under- 
take during the war.” As U.S. Army Chief of 
Staff, however, Taylor fought President 
Eisenhower’s plan to reduce Army strength 
and to rely primarily on nuclear weapons. 
Resigning in 1959, he wrote "The Uncertain 
Trumpet,” outlining the strategy of “flexible 
response” as an alternative to “massive retal- 
iation.” His thesis attracted John P. Ken- 
nedy as did Taylor’s impressive scholarship. 
The Pentagon, after all, boasts precious few 
generals who subscribe to the Berlin “Tages- 
spiegel” and Paris' “Be Figaro,” or read 
Greek tragedies in the original for relaxation. 
Following Kennedy's election, Taylor be- 
s P eclal military adviser, and in late 
1961 he went out to Vietnam to assess the 
growing Communist insurgency there. Tay- 
lor saw that routine police operations were 
doomed to fail. He recommended a broad 
military, economic, and political counter- 
insurgency drive, to be sustained by U S 
money and weapons, thousands of advisers 
and hundreds of American-piloted helicop- 
ters to make the Vietnamese Army mobile. 
And with this program— a winning program 
official publicists called ite-the United States’ 
made its large-scale plunge into Vietnam. 

The U.S. mission in Vietnam today is the 
most formidable American “peacetime” estab- 
lishment ever assembled abroad. As his 
deputy, Taylor has no less a figure than 
Deputy Under Secretary of State U. Alibis 
Johnson, an unruffled Far East veteran who 
2 anks fourth in the State Department hier- 
archy. Taylor’s military executive is a 
rugged, gung-ho combat officer, Gen. William 
Westmoreland, former superintendent of 
West Point and, at 50, the second youngest 
four-star general in the U.S. Army. 

TayloPs operation covers an extraordinary 
range. There are Vietnamese-speaking anal- 
ysts of Communist tactics, and experts in pig 
breeding, well digging, housing, and hygiene 5 
There are surgeons and schoolteachers, ac- 
countants, mechanics and even disc jockeys 
*° k + e p e -? iv *i p morale. Ordnance technicians 
are testing such esoteric weapons as high- 
velocity Armalite rifles, weird needle-bombs 
that peer through cam- 
Undercover operatives staff a dozen 
l^et networks with James Bond labels like 
Smiat, for special military intelligence, or the 

m P P n a t re wufpi nnOOUOUS central registry detach- 
ment,, which supposedly spies on spies. 

The United States pours almost $2 mil- 

o^aircSft 1 f to . thls effo rt. It takes the shape 
of aircraft, tanks, guns, an£ Jf 
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also finances imports of medicine, milk, gas- 
oline and other products, sold locally to raise 
the cash that pays South Vietnamese officials 
and an armed force now expanding to 600,000 
men. As one American economist puts it' 
“The war is Vietnam’s biggest dollar-earner.” 
Nor is there, on public record at least, any 
end to U.S. aid. When he arrived in Saigon 
in, early July, Taylor told Vietnamese officials, 
Im here to assure you of our unstinting 
support. There is no time limit in that 
commitment.” 

But doses of American money, equipment 
know-how, gallantry— and blood — have not 
arrested Vietnam’s steady slide downward. 
On the contrary, Communist rebels are 
stronger, more pervasive than ever, while the 
country’s leadership fragments in a despair- 
ing confusion of internecine rivalries. Fac- 
tious politicians, army officers, students, Bud- 
dhists, Catholics and others, seemingly un- 
concerned with the Vietcong threat at their 
gates, whirl in a chaos of intrigue and vio- 
lence. 

If there was ever the chance for a fresh 
start in Vietnam, it was after the collapse of 
the regime of the dictatorial President Ngo 
Dmh Diem (the Post, Dec. 21-28, 1963) . But 
the inexperienced military leaders who over- 
threw Diem had no positive plan for running 
the country or winning the war. And the 
United States, maintaining a hands-off policy 
toward Vietnam politics, made no strenu- 
ous attempt to manage or coach them Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, for example, 
did little more than persuade Gen. Duone 
Van Minh, the reluctant chief of state, to 
deliver some public speeches. 

^ Nor could American officials keep up with 
Vietnamese political maneuvers. Late in 
January 1964, when a goateed young field 
commander named Gen. Nguyen Khanh 
turned up in Saigon, rumors spread that he 
would stage another coup d’etat. But his 
American military adviser, a colonel, reas- 
sured the U.S. Embassy that Khanh was 
merely visiting his dentist. 

A couple of nights later, however, Khanh 
telephoned Ambassador Lodge to announce 
was indeed staging a coup in 3 hours. 
What could we do?” recalls a U.S. diplo- 
mat involved in that hectic night. “If we'd 
tried to stop him and then he succeeded, 
we d have been in the doghouse. So we just 
went along with him.” J 

Like Diem in previous years, Khanh be- 
came “our boy.” Washington set out to 
bulwark him with more money, equipment 
man P ower - Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara took him on a barnstorming 
toim Indeed, so much depended on him that 
McNamara said, “If Khanh goes, the United 
States will need a new Secretary of Defense.” 

It was largely to hearten Khanh, too, that 
President Johnson picked America’s top gen- 
eral as ambassador when Lodge decided to 
join the presidential campaign at home. As 
originally conceived, Taylor’s task was to 
hold the fort” In Saigon until after the U S 
elections, then turn it over to Deputy Am- 
bassador U. Alexis Johnson. 

Taylor’s relationship with General Khanh 
started coolly, however, and soon degenerated 

^ t0 , U T d i SgUise<i hos tffity- Status and age 
divided them. Taylor was a general when 
Khanh was still in high school. Until a 
short while before, Taylor had managed the 
worlds greatest arsenal. He wears 10 rows 
of ribbons, testimony to a brilliant war rec- 
ord. Khanh was a soldier in the French 
colonial army that lost a war fighting against 
Khanh’s own people. 

Their dissonant personalities aggravated 
the difficulty. Taylor, fashioned by 40 years 
of Army life, leans to formality; Khanh is 
gregarious, talkative, vain. Taylor’s aloof- 
ness congealed Khanh as much as Khanh’s 
swagged repelled Taylor. They settled into 
addressing each other as “your excellency ” 
anci .Khanh on.ee quipped, “Ambassador Tay- 
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lor is so milch older than I am that we can t 
twist together." 

The relations between them were further 
frayed by apparent contradictions in U.S. 
aims. Taylor’s first serious clash with 
Khanh, last July, arose over the issue of 
escalating the war into North Vietnam. For 
months Washington had repeatedly hinted 
at enlarging the conflict. President John- 
son warned Hanoi against playing "a deeply 
dangerous game," and U.S. Air Force Chief 
of Staff Gen. Curtis Le May declared that 
"we’re swatting flies when we should go after 
the manure pile.” When Khanh made 
similar statements to a Saigon crowd, how- 
ever, Taylor clamped down on him in sev- 
eral terse talks. His honor bruised, 
Khanh retreated, muttering that Vietnam 
was "independent" and "free in its actions. 

Somewhat later, when Khanh tried to 
create a dictatorship, Taylor assented, say- 
ing he favored moves “to strengthen the 
government. * * *” But after Khanh s at- 
tempt resulted in bloody riots, Taylor con- 
fided to Washington rejxxrters that Khanh 
“is a very Impetuous young man (who) fre- 
quently has overshot his capabilities * * * 
in the political field.” 

Khanh eventually yielded to a civilian 
government but kept control of the army. 
Yet his bitterness toward Taylor persisted. 
Predictably, the Khanh-Taylor tensions 
erupted again in a full-scale crisis in late 
ITW tAm'ber. 

With surreptitious skill, Khanh had mo- 
bilized a group of young officers into dis- 
solving the High National Council, a shaky 
pillar of the latest civilian regime. This 
time Taylor dropped all avuncular pretense 
and turned back into a four-star general. 
He summoned the young Vietnamese soldiers 
to his office and berated them. Then, in 
an angry conversation, he flatly told Khanh 
to leave the country. 

Khanh riposted with equal fury. He ac- 
cused Taylor of meddling in Vietnam’s in- 
ternal affairs, adding, “If he does not act 
more intelligently, the United States ’will 
lose southeast Asia and we will lose our 
freedom.” 

Eventually, Vietnamese and American of- 
ficials patched up a compromise of sorts, 
but it brought no stable government to 
Saigon. At one point Khanh staged an- 
other coup (the fourth in the 15 months 
since Diem’s downfall). But no sooner had 
Khanh installed a new cabinet of his own 
choice (the ninth post-Diem regime) than 
rival officers launched another coup against 
Khanh. The general beat off that threat- 
only to find himself voted out of office by the 
Armed Forces Council, which also demanded 
that Khanh -leave the country. 

' if Taylor had political problems, his mili- 
tary situation was no better. It was not for 
lack of American talent. The U.S. military 
chief, General Westmoreland, is an eagle- 
faced ex-Eagle Scout with superb coinbat 
credentials— “one of the best soldiers in the 
business,” as Taylor rates him. Severe, ab- 
stemious and energetic. Westy blends epic 
courage with perennial self-betterment. On 
a Jungle strip in centra! Vietnam recently, he 
sat upright and unflinching as Vietcong gun- 
fire ripped into his light aircraft. His com- 
ment later was typically terse: “I learned a 
lesson about airfield security.” 

But U.S. advisers are baffled by the be- 
havior of their Vietnamese wards. When re- 
bellious Vietnamese battalions rumbled into 
Saigon for a coup d’etat not long ago, four 
American advisers went along, totally un- 
aware that they were headed for mutiny. At 
the same time, a U.S. Ranger captain on an 
operation nearby was suddenly abandoned as 
his Vietnamese unit rushed off to join the 
revolt. _ 

Under the ground rules, the Vietnamese 
need not heed U.S. counsel — and they often 
exercise that prerogative. Sweeping an area 
35 miles north of Saigon recently, a govern- 


ment battalion fell into a Vietcong ambush. 
Despite vigorous U.S. urging, the Vietnamese 
area commander declined to send help. The 
trapped unit fought Its own way out, leaving 
4 dead and 25 captured. “We argued all 
night, but it was like talking to a wall," an 
American officer recalled. "That colonel had 
the lines drawn on his map, and he wouldn t 
change them for anything." 

In southern Chuong Thien Province soon 
after, a government infantry battalion 
walked into a similar Vietcong snare. Of its 
300-odd men, 20 were killed and some 200 
captured, an American sergeant among 
them. "Why were they caught?” growled a 
U.S. general. “Because they don’t send out 
advance patrols or watch their rear and 
flanks. Of course we try to tell them. We 
beg, cajole, plead. We cry, we stomp, we 
even bring them ice cream. But we haven't 
succeeded 

A mood of distrust, mingled with frustra- 
tion and bewilderment, gnaws at senior U.S. 
officials, Taylor among them. The indefin- 
able feeling of doubt has, almost instinc- 
tively, impelled the U.S. mission to drift 
away from the Vietnamese, to adopt a vast, 
detached life of its own. For every American 
in the field, there are six or more in Saigon. 

In part, the gigantic American headquar- 
ters was imposed by Washington, which 
seems to equate strength with size. But it 
also mirrors Taylor’s own inclination for 
large staff setups. 

Taylor observes a tight, busy schedule. 
He gets to his fifth-floor office at 8 a.m., 
lunches sparingly on a sandwich or Metrecal, 
and works until early evening. In contrast 
to Lodge’s solitary, often secretive tactics, 
Taylor relies on his staff. He plays tennis 
once or twice a week with Junior employees, 
carefully reads their memorandums, and fre- 
quently interrogates them on details. 

With its accent on discipline, Taylor s 
Pentagon approach has also eliminated ad- 
venturous but valuable nonconformists. 
One tough ex-officer, who first parachuted 
into Vietnam during World War II, knew the 
Vietnamese leaders so intimately that one 
night last September he personally dissuaded 
a rebellious Vietnamese general from staging 
a private revolt. That initiative, along with 
other unconventional gestures, earned him 
a quick transfer to Africa. Said one of Tay- 
lor’s deputies, "We don’t want any Lawrences 
of Asia ^ 

Like a chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Taylor presides over a weekly meeting 
of the U.S. political, military, aid, intelli- 
gence, and information chiefs. Drawing 
from an agenda, this "Mission Council” may 
discuss ideas for, say, a new currency ex- 
change rate, or radios to reinforce psycho- 
logical warfare. 

“Staff it," says Taylor if the suggestion 
seems plausible, and it goes to a lower 
echelon committee composed of different 
U.S. agency delegates. A week or more later 
the committee returns to present a prepared 
project for the council's verdict — or what is 
called “concurrence or noneoncurrence." 

American concurrence is not enough, how- 
ever. A Vietnamese council must also agree, 
and in Joint sessions with U.S. representa- 
tives, it almost always does. “After that,” 
explains an American official, “we’re in the 
mysterious Orient. The Vietnamese come 
back to tell us what we want to hear — that 
our ’psywar’ radios are converting the peas- 
ants, or they're growing giant aspidistras 
with our fertilizer. We never really know, 
but we’ve deluded ourselves into believing 
that we’ve accomplished something.” 

Cumbersome and ambiguous as it is, the 
whole process is further marred by intra- 
mural U.S. bickering. “We criticize the Viet- 
namese for their rivalries," says a high-rank- 
ing U.S. officer, “but our own agencies are not 
setting an ideal example.” 

Indeed, each American agency is promoting 
itself. The CIA handles certain paramilitary 


groups that the U.S. military claims it can 
manage better. State Department officials 
question CIA intelligence evaluations, while 
CIA agents moan that their reports are ig- 
nored. Civilian AID operatives resent mili- 
tary intrusion into economic and social pro- 
grams, and there is even squabbling within 
the military Itself. American Air Force of- 
ficers charge that armed U.S. Army helicop- 
ters are too fragile for attack operations 
Statistics on damaged choppers, an Army 
colonel counters, are “deliberate lies put out 
by the Air Force.” In chairmanlike fashion 
Taylor can arbitrate rivalries — until they 
break out again. 

Back in 1961, when he first surveyed Viet- 
nam, Taylor foresaw that his recommended 
counterinsurgency program “might not bi: 
sufficient.” In that case, he envisaged some 
supplementary form of action against the 
Communists beyond "South Vietnam’s bor- 
ders. But not until last fall, as Vietcong 
pressure mounted and the Vietnamese re - 
gime floundered, did he finally regard it a» 
imperative to enlarge the war. 

On a visit to Washington in late November, 
Taylor suggested two operations to President 
Johnson: (1) Retaliatory forays into North 
Vietnam for Vietcong terrorism against 
Americans or attacks against U.S. installa- 
tions; (2) air strikes against supply lines 
and staging areas in Laos, possibly phasing 
into hits on such North Vietnamese targels 
as bridges and powerplants. 

The President was cautious. He worried 
"about the consequences of getting American 
troops into a war with 700 million Chinese ” 
“And when a brigadier general can walk 
down the street in Saigon and take over the 
government without firing a shot,” he also 
said, “I don’t know how much offensive we’re 
prepared to launch." 

After a full-dress review of the situation, 
however. President Johnson conceded in 
principle to limited escalation — on condi- 
tion that the Vietnamese generals and poli- 
ticians in Saigon stop wrangling. In his 
view, it made no sense to attack the north 
if the south wasn’t stable. 

Returning to Saigon, Taylor conveyed that 
message to the Vietnamese. The rival gen- 
erals continued their intriguing. Buddhist 
leaders fasted to protest against what they 
called U.S. political interference, and stu- 
dents rioted, shouting, “Down with Taylor ’ 
and “Taylor go home.” They rampaged 
through tlie streets of Saigon, encircling the 
U.S. Embassy and smashing the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency’s windows. 

Taylor’s anger at the mess was evident 
when a visitor asked him, “What do we do 
if some future Saigon government invites 
the United States to leave South Vietnam?” 
Without hesitation, Taylor answered, “We 
leave.” 

But the United States had no intention of 
being forced out of Saigon. And out of that 
determination evolved the feeling that 
whether or not the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment was stable, some kind of action 
would have to "be taken against the north. 
Messages went back and forth between the 
U.S. Embassy in Saigon and the White House 
until President Johnson gradually came 
around and told Taylor the United States 
would attack the north “on the next appro- 
priate occasion.” As Taylor has since ex- 
plained, “Once that decision was reached, all 
that was required was a circumstance that 
Justified reprisal. The Vietcong handed us 
the chance at Pleiku and again at Quinhon, 
and every time it’s handed to us again in the 
future we are going to hit back harder and 
harder and harder.” 

Taylor had not been given a blank check, 
however. His request for air strikes was 
significantly reinforced by the fact that Mc- 
George Bundy was on the scene and visited 
Pleiku after the attack. Caught up in the 
atmosphere of blood and tension, he sup- 
ported Taylor's appeal to Washington But 
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it is clear that President Johnson very much 
wants to limit, strifes on North Vietnam and 
avoid a wider war.” 

Yet the quandary remains, a quandary for 
Johnson, for Taylor, and for America itself. 
Rarely in their history have habitually buoy- 
ant, self-confident Americans confessed to 
such perplexity, uncertainty and despon- 
dency. “I’ve found the situation here more 
complex than I ever visualized it would be ’’ 
says General Westmoreland. "The political 
dimension and psychological flavor have 
been a revelation.” And a weary young 
American diplomat told me, “I’m all mixed 
up. We wort a 12-hour day, go home to 
a couple of drinks and ask ourselves— what 
the hell are we doing here?” 
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'S Exhibit 2 

War With China?— Why u.S. Policy in 
Asia Is Wrong 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

It illuminates the many misunderstand- 
lngs that beset our Vietnam policy that in 
order to criticize that policy in public one has 
"S* , to one ' s rl B ht to do so. The 

President himself has declared such criticism 
to be unhelpful and even damaging, a for- 
mer President, has supported him, and manv 
eminent men interviewed on television and 
®k* w :5? ere hav e at least implied that to sup- 
port these policies was the only decent thing 
to do under, the circumstances. This posi- 
tion is incompatible both with the principles 
of democracy and the requirements of sound 
policy formation. 

C ? ns , titw 5 ;lou assigns to Congress the 
right to declare war. How can Congress dis- 
this yunoti °u if its Members and 
the citizens who have elected them are pre- 
cluded from discussing the merits of the 
issues which might lead to war? The Con- 
stitution implies that Congress has a choice 
in the matter of war. How can it make that 
choice if neither it nor the people it rep- 
resents have the right to debate the issues? 
1.0 say that the most momentous issues a 
nation must face cannot be openly and 
critically discussed is really tantamount to 
saying that democratic debate and decision 
do not apply to the questions of life and 
death and that, as far as they are concerned 
the people have given carte blanche to one 
man. 

Not only is this position at odds with 
the principles of democracy, but It also re- 
moves a very important corrective for gov- 
ernemntal misjudgment. Would Great 
Britain have been better off If in the months 
preceding and following the outbreak of 
the Second World War Churchill had kept 
quiet and rallied behind Chamberlain, how- 
ever disastrous he thought his policies to be’ 
The Chamberlain government was driven out 
of office in the midst of -war; was it the duty 

?P.P OSltlon to keep quiet and rally 
behind it? Should the German Reichstag 
have kept silent in 1917 instead of passing 
a resolution asking for a peace without an- 
nexations? The German Government of the 
day indeed thought so, but history showed 
tnat.the parliamentary opposition had better 
judgment than the Government. In the 
years preceding Pearl Harbor, this country 
engaged in a great debate about the best 
foreign policy to follow. Did the country 
not benefit from this clarification of the 
Issues and was its later unity not in good 
measure founded upon it ? ~ ' 

Tjwo main arguments are advanced in favor 

Proposition that the people should 
rally behind the. President and not criticize 
his Vietnamese policies. One is that only 
the President has all the facts and therefore 
ohly he has the right to judge. The truth 
is that nobody has all the facts and nobody 
n eed-3 them all. What both the President 
and his. critics need and have are the relevant 
facts, and what they need more than any- 
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i thing else is sound Judgment. No one man 
l can have a monopoly of that judgment. 

More particularly, the President cannot have 
■ it under present conditions. 

It must be obvious to anyone who is ae- 
' quainted with the President’s principal ad- 
' risers that the most powerful advice he gets 
| seeks the extension of the war, and that it 

! ls hardly anything more than his innate 
good sense that has thus far prevented these 
advisers from carrying the day completely. 
The President ought to welcome, rather than 
regret, those voices from Congress and the 
public at large which give arguments and 
support to his sound instinct. The Presi- 
dent would no doubt have personally an 
easier time of it, but only in the short run, 
if his Vietnamese policies were not exposed 
to criticism. Yet what the President must 
seek is not the convenience of one day but 
the approbation of history for all time to 
come. President Johnson is as conscious of 
his historic mission and of his place in his- 
tory as any of his predecessors. Why, then, 
does he in this instance not practice what 
he knows to be right? 

The answer to this question is to be found 
in the other argument in favor of silently 
rallying behind the President. It is the 
conception of consensus. Certainly the po- 
litical health of the Nation and the effective- 
ness of government are greatly enhanced 
when the policies of the Government are 
supported by the great mass of the people. 
But consensus is a means to an end, not an 
end in Itself. Here is one of the differences 
between a totalitarian and a democratic so- 
ciety. In the former, dissent is a moral vice 
and a political crime by definition and, con- 
versely, consensus is the ultimate good. In 
a democracy, the ultimate standard ls the 
soundness of policy for the support of which 
popular consensus is sought. 

The democratic statesman is faced with an 
inevitable dilemma if he cannot get popular 
support for the sound policies he would like 
to pursue. He will choose the easy disastrous 
way out if he sacrifices sound policies on the 
altar of a fleeting popularity. If he chooses 
to pursue the policies he deems to be right 
against the opposition of the popular con- 
sensus, he must seek to change the consen- 
sus in favor of his policies in order to be 
able to pursue them. Doing this, he risks 
domestic political failure, but if he succeeds 
domestically, he will gain the immortality of 
a great statesman. 

George Washington knew how to -resolve 
this dilemma of democratic statesmanship. 
He proclaimed the neutrality of the United 
States in the War of the First Coalition 
against revolutionary France in 1793, while 
the popular consensus fervently wanted him 
to join France in that war. For weeks, 
crowds roamed the streets of Philadelphia 
clamoring for Washington’s head, and John 
Marshall reports in his biography of Wash- 
ington that if a motion for Washington’s 
impeachment had not been tabled In Con- 
gress, it would have passed with an over- 
whelming majority. Yet if Washington had 
made consensus the ultimate yardstick of 
his policy, he would have gone down in 
history as the wrecker, not the father, of his 
country. 

TWO DIFFERENT ANSWERS 

A critical assessment of our involvement 
in Vietnam must start with the question 1 
Why are we involved in Vietnam? Spokes- 
men for our Government have given two dif- 
ferent answers. One answer is implicit in ’ 
the Secretary of State’s often repeated state- ’ 
ment that our military mission in Vietnam 1 
will end when North Vietnam leaves its 1 
neighbor alone. In other words, we are in 1 
Vietnam in order to protect the independence ! 
of a sovereign state. Once that sovereignty i 
is assured we can go home. It follows from < 


i this position that we would not presume to 
control the way in which that sovereignty 
i might be exercised. If, for Instance, the Viet- 
cong should take over the government in 
. Saigon without support from the North or 
if a South Vietnamese government should 
s come to an' understanding with the North 
; through which the country would be united 
! under Ho Chi Minh, we would not Intervene. 
! The other answer to our question has been 

■ most clearly formulated by the Secretary of 
Defense when he said on February 18 that 

! “the choice Is not simply whether to con- 
tinue our efforts to keep South Vietnam free 
and independent but, rather, whether to 

■ continue our struggle to halt Communist 
expansion in Asia.” It is the same answer 
Senator Dodd has given at length in his Sen- 
ate speech of February 23. This answer is 
tantamount to saving that we .shall oppose 
communism in South Vietnam or wherever 
else we find it in Asia, by military means if 
necessary. In other words, we shall contain 
communism in Asia, as we have contained 
it in Europe. Other official spokesmen, such 
as Undersecretary of State Ball in his speech 
of March 10, have expressed the same 
thought less concisely by defining our mis- 
sion in Asia as the defense of freedom; 
that is, of non-Communist governments, 
against communism. 

It is obvious that these two positions are 
irreconcilable. For if one takes the Secre- 
tary of State at his word, then we are 
engaged in a limited undertaking which 
could be liquidated through a negotiated 
settlement without too much difficulty. If 
Hanoi made a gesture toward noninterfer- 
ence in the affairs of South Vietnam, we 
could find a formula which would allow us 
to disengage ourselves from South Vietnam. 
If, on the other hand, one takes the Secre- 
tary of Defense at his word, then we are 
engaged in a global crusade against com- 
munism which we must fight wherever we 
find it. Consequently, there is no pos- 
sibility for a negotiated settlement, and we 
shall stay in South Vietnam as long as com- 
munism threatens to expand in Asia; that is, 
indefinitely. 

There can be no doubt, on the basis of ex- 
ternal and internal evidence, that the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense is at present 
in the ascendancy in our Government. It is 
with that position, therefore, that I am here 
concerned. I am emphatically opposed to it 
on two grounds: because of the intellectual 
errors from which it derives, and because of 
its likely consequences. 

The intellectual errors of that position are 
two: misunderstanding of the nature of 
contemporary communism; misunderstand- 
ing of the policy of containment. 

We are In Asia in order to contain com- 
munism. But what do we mean by com- 
munism? To answer that question we must 
take a critical look at the two equations 
that provide the implicit foundation for our 
Asian policies. On the one hand, we have 
equated communism with the power of 
China; on the other hand, we have equated 
communism anywhere in Asia with Chinese 
communism. Yet what has been true of 
the Soviet Union in Europe has proved to 
be true also of China in Asia: that the basic 
direction of her policies is determined pri- 
marily by her traditional national interests, 
and that communism only adds a new dy- 
namic dimension to the means by which 
those policies are to be achieved. In other 
words, the fundamental fact In Asia is not 
that China has a Communist government 
but that she has resumed her traditional role 
as the predominant power in Asia. That 
that power has been restored under Com- 
munist auspices is the only relevant fact for 
our anti -Communist crusaders. Yet it is 
but of secondary importance to the nations 
of Asia which, from Japan to Pakistan be- 
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liold with awe and admiration the new 
Chinese power and try to come to terms 

The identification of Asian with Chinese 
communism is similarly the result of the 
cmsading opposition to communism as a 
political philosophy and a way of life. Such 
identification is justified in philosophy and 
ethics, but it has no place in foreign policy. 
For it is an obvious fact of experience that 
in the conduct of our foreign policy we are 
not faced with one monolithic communism, 
but with a number of different communisms 
whose character is determined by the char- 
acter and the interests, of the particular 
nation embracing it. Thus we find in Asia, 
as elsewhere, different kinds of communism 
whose relations to China and the Soviet 
Union range all the way from Complete inde- 
pendence to complete subservience. To 
treat all these communisms alike on the 
assumption that they are all equally sub- 
servient to either China or the Soviet-Union 
or to both is the height of doctrinaire folly. 
In its intellectual debility, it is no different 
from the doctrinaire excesses of a vulgar 
Marxism which sees the capitalistic world 
as ’ a monolithic monster bent upon the 
destruction of communism. 

Not only is such an attitude of indiscrimi- 
nate hostility intellectually untenable, but 
it also precludes any possibility at diplo- 
matic maneuver, subtle bargaining, and tol- 
erable accommodation. In other words, it 
renders impossible the conduct of a foreign 
policy worth of the name. One only needs 
to consider in the light of such opportunities 
for creative diplomacy the present relations 
among the United States, the Soviet Union, 
China, North and South Vietnam in order to 
see how self-defeating this doctrinaire cru- 
sading attitude toward communism is. In- 
stead of bombing North Vietnam because we 
don’t know what else to do, we would at 
least have a chance at bending the situation 
in southeast Asia to our rationally defined 
Interests if the President were advised by a 
Richelieu, a Talleyrand, a Bismarck or— why 
go abroad? — a Hamilton 


FOREIGN POLICY CURSE 
Alas, the President of the United States 
has no such advisers. Instead, he is advised 
“to continue our struggle to halt Commu- 
nist expansion In Asia,” regardless of Its 
character, its aims, its relevance to the in- 
terests of the United States. For such sim- 
ple-minded conception of the enemy, the 
complexities and subtleties of diplomatic 
manuever hold no promise. It needs an In- 
strument as simple, indiscriminate, and 
crude as itself, and it has found such an in- 
strument in the policy of the peripheral mili- 
tary containment of China. Here we are in 
the presence of the other intellectual error 
that dominates our Aslan policy. 

It seems to have been the curse of our 
foreign policy since the end of the Second 
World War that it has become the victim of 
its own success. The Marshall plan was 
eminently successful in Europe, and so we 
have fashioned a global policy of foreign 
aid on the assumptions of the Marshall plan. 
The policy of containment was eminently 
successful in Europe, and so we have ex- 
tended it to the rest of the globe. 

Yet the factors which made the policy of 
containment a success in Europe are present 
nowhere else and least of all in Asia, First, a 
line could be drawn across the European 
Continent which clearly delimits the west- 
ern borders of the Soviet Empire. Second, 
two armies face each other across that line 
of demarcation, which is guaranteed symboli- 
cally by the presence of American troops 
and actually by the nuclear power of the 
United States to which the Soviet Union is 
vulnerable. Third, to the west of that bound- 
ary there lies an ancient 'civilization which 
was but temporarily in disarray and proved 
itself capable of containing Communist sub- 


version. These factors add up to a threat 
which is primarily military In nature and 
to be countered primarily by military means. 
None of these factors are present In Asia. 

The threat here Is not primarily military 
but political in nature. Weak governments 
and societies are exposed to Communist sub- 
version, which may or may not be an ex- 
tension of Chinese power, as Chinese power 
may or may not be carried abroad by com- 
munism. Military containment has no bear- 
ing upon such a threat. Thus SEATO has 
been irrelevant to the expansion of Chinese 
influence into Indonesia and Pakistan, More 
particularly, China can, in the present state 
of her development, he hurt but not de- 
stroyed by nuclear weapons. 

But even if the threat emanating from 
China were primarily military in nature, it 
could not be contained through the defense 
of accidentally selected local outposts at 
the periphery of China. For since the as- 
cendancy of China in Asia is due primarily 
to its cultural and political predominance, 
it is futile to think that one can contain 
that predominance by militarily defending 
South Vietnam or Thailand. That Chinese 
predominance is as much a fact of life as is 
American predominance In the Western Hem- 
isphere, and our attempts to contain Chi- 
nese predominance in Asia through local mil- 
itary operations Is about as sensible as would 
be China’s trying to contain the American 
predominance in the Western Hemisphere by 
committing her military forces in defense 
of one or the other of the Latin American 
countries. 

Whoever wants to contain American pre- 
dominance in the Western Hemisphere must 
strike at the very sources of American power; 
he must destroy that power itself. The same 
conclusion applies to the containment of 
China. Thus the policy of the peripheral 
military containment of China leads with 
logical necessity to war with China. Such 
a war cannot be fought with even a remote 
chance for success from the air and the sea; 
it must be fought and won where the sources 
of Chinese power He, that is, on land. It 
must be fought as Japan tried to fight it, 
from 1932 to 1945, without ever coming close 
to winning it. 

It is beside the point that all our leaders, 
past and present, even those who have 
deemed a war with China inevitable, have 
recoiled from the idea of sending millions 
of American soldiers to the malfiland of Asia 
to fight. President Elsenhower said on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1954, that he “could conceive of 
no greater tragedy than for the United States 
to become involved In an all-out war in 
Indochina,” and General MacArthur, in the 
congressional hearings concerning his dis- 
missal and In personal conversation with 
President Kennedy, emphatically warned 
against sending American soldiers to the 
Asian mainland to fight China. We are here 
concerned not with the intentions of states- 
men but with the Inevitable consequences of 
their policies. None of the statesmen who 
made the fateful decisions in July and 
August, 1914, could have looked back In 
November 1918, on the European scene and 
said, "I planned It that way.” Yet what 
happened In Europe during the First World 
War was the inevitable result of what states- 
men decided at Its beginning, without want- 
ing or even Imagining the consequences. As 
Mephistopheles said to Faust: “At the first 
step ybu are free, at the second you are a 

SlSV6 ** 

In Vietnam today, we are In the process 
of taking that fateful first step. At the mo- 
ment of this writing, at least, our policy is 
still ambiguous. On the one hand, it seeks 
to create a position of strength from which 
to negotiate. There is an ominous simularlty 
between this attempt to fashion somehow 
out of the wreckage of a lost war a favorable 
negotiating position, and the French policies 
leading to the surrender at Dienblenphu. 


General Navarre's last offensive also sough’; 
to establish favorable conditions for a nego-- 
tiated French withdrawal, and the concen- 
tration of the French forces in strong points 
like Dienblenphu was to serve the protection 
of those armed forces from uncontrollable 
guerrilla actions. Is Danang destined to 
become the American Dienblenphu? And if 
it is, shall we follow the French example 
and withdraw, or shall we go forward until 
we encounter China? It is here that the 
ambiguity of our present policy comes into 
play. 

The extension of the war into North Viet- 
nam can he interpreted as an attempt to 
create in Hanoi the psychological precond - 
tion for a negotiated settlement. But it can 
also he interpreted as an attempt to change 
the fortunes of war in South Vietnam by 
rupturing the assumed casual nexus between 
the policies of Hanoi and the victories of 
the Vietcong. This casual nexus is a de- 
lusion, which has been given the very flimsy 
appearance of fact through the white paper 
of February 28. A policy derived from such 
a delusion is bound to fail. Yet when it has 
failed and when failure approaches catastro- 
phe, it would be consistent in terms of that 
delusionary logic to extend the war st..ll 
further. Today, we are holding Hanoi rs- 
sponsible for the Vietcong; tomorrow we 
might hold Peiping responsible for Hanoi. 
"At the first step you are free, at the second 
you are a slave.” 

To call attention to these implications of 
our present policies has nothing to do with 
pacificism, isolationism, appeasement, and 
softness on communism. The difference be- 
tween calling attention to these implications 
now, when we have still the freedom of 
choice, and of stumbling unawares deeper 
and deeper into a morass from which there 
Is no retreat, is the difference between pru- 
dence and recklessness; between a rational, 
discriminating understanding of the hier- 
archy of national Interests and the power 
available for their support, and a doctrinaire 
emotionalism which drowns all vital dis- 
tinctions In the fervor of the anti-Commu- 
nlst crusade. 

France owes more to Mendes-France who 
liquidated the Indochinese War, and to De 
Gaulle who stopped the fighting in Algeria, 
than to those who wanted to continue fight- 
ing without regard for the limits of their 
country’s interests and power. Those few 
who warned Athens against the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, which was to become the grave of 
Athens’ greatness, were better patriots than 
its promoters. To point to the likely conse- 
quences of present policy is, then, not only 
a right, which ought not to require apologetic 
assertion, hut it is also a duty,, burdensome 
yet inescapable. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN AGENCY 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND CREDIT UNION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
January 1965 marked the beginning of 
the fourth year of cooperation between 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and CUNA International, the 
worldwide association of credit unions, 
formerly known as Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. Many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate know of the 
accomplishments of credit unions in the 
United States. In my own State, there 
are well over 300 credit unions, with 
some 215,000 members, providing the 
traditional facilities of a safe place to 
save and a low-cost source of loans. 

The rapid growth of credit unions in 
the United States is now being matched 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge our colleagues to 
read this cogent analysis: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 31, 1965] 
End of Cheap Farm t,AEOB 
Secretary of Labor Wlrtz sharply" reflected 
the expressed intention of Congress when he 
told importunate corporate farmers that 
they could never again expect Government 
authorization tor the mass import of cut- 
rate foreign labor to harvest American crops. 

No crops will spoil if the growers finally 
fate up to the need for a substantial in- 
crease in the wages that have for so many 
years made migratory farm laborers the 
country’s most exploited workers. Their 
average earnings have never come to much 
more than $1,000 a year — a third of the level 
President Johnson has taken as the dividing 
line between poverty and decency. 

Even a doubling of farm wages should 
mean little in costs to consumers. A recent 
survey by the Labor Department found that 
the field labor cost for picking oranges was 
1 to 2 cents a dozen, as against a retail price 
of 50 to 72 cents at big city markets. For 
lettuce the picking cost was a little over 
1 cent a head, the retail sales price 23 cents. 
The farm laborer can move far up the eco- 
nomic ladder without any profound impact 
on the pocketbook of this best fed of na- 
tions. 


PROHIBITION WITH 

NQRT£ VIETNAM^ 

(Mr. POOL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for I min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) , 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, men in their 
' greed seldom consider the far-reaching 
consequences of their avaricious deeds. 
Time and again they see fit to profit 
through maritime trade in time of war. 
It happened during the world wars, it 
happened during the Cuban crisis, and 
such is also the case in North Vietnam. 
Many of our stanch allies are sending 
ships into North Vietnam while our 
forces are struggling to maintain a ves- 
tige of democracy in the south of that 
nation. 

And not only are these foreign ships 
profiteering at the expense of our mili- 
tary effort and the American merchant 
marine, but they are doing so with Amer- 
ican goods in some instances. I am to- 
day proposing legislation to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 in order 
to prohibit transportation of articles by 
foreign vessels who engage in commerce 
with the Communist dominated nation 
of North Vietnam. 

This law will not force the cessation 
of such base conduction the part of our 
allies — that is beyond our legislative 
power — but at least it will focus attention 
upon this problem, this gross disloyalty 
to the cause of liberty permitted to pri- 
vate citizens by their governments. 
Even though this commerce may mean 
little at present to the economy of North 
Vietnam, the far-reaching consequences 
of greedy men may eventually contribute 
to the loss of liberty by entire nations. 


RACIAL DEMONSTRATIONS IN ALA- 
BAMA COMMUNIST INSPIRED 
(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) _ 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, op 
Tuesday of this week I spoke in this 
Chamber on the recent Communist-in- 
spired racial disturbances “in my State. 
I mentioned that Martin Luther King 
has been and continues to be surrounded 
by Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers. 

In yesterday’s Washington Daily News, 
on the same page on which there was an 
account of my remarks, Mr. Ted Knap, 
a Scripps-Howard staff writer, reported 
the following: 

Investigators Say: Reds Bore Into Rights 
Movement 

(By Ted Knap, Scripps-Howard staff writer) 

Government investigators confirmed today 
that there is some Communist infiltration of 
the civil rights movement. 

As to the extent of this infiltration, In- 
formed sources in the Justice Department, 
Senate and House agree : 

It is more prevalent In the organizations 
of militant young Negroes than the larger, 
mature civil rights groups. 

It is “substantial,” though not to the ex- 
tent of taking over the movement, or even 
coming close. 

It is effective in Inciting situations which 
hurt the United States when propagandized 
overseas, particularly in Africa. 

CONGRESS 

The question of Communist infiltration in 
the civil right movement was raised yester- 
day in Congress. Chairman Edwin E. Willis, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, in announc- 
ing an investigation of the Ku Klux Klan, 
said “Communist influence” is also involved, 

The committee has traced Communist 
agitation among Negroes back to the late 
twenties, when Stalin decreed that the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., was to organize a Negro 
government In the South that would secede 
from the Nation. 

In 1959, Khrushchev switched to a line of 
“full integration” for the Negro and Com- 
munists were urged to infiltrate Negro 
groups. 

Here’s how the Government sources de- 
scribed Communist penetration of the main 
civil rights organizations: 

Urban League: “Always has been clean." 

NAACP : “Kicked them out years ago.” 

Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence: “Martin Luther King discourages them; 
kicked out one Communist who had been an 
SCLC leader.” 

CORE: “Fairly clean. Jim Farmer won’t 
tolerate them, but there are some Com- 
munists in lower echelons.” 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee: “Irresponsible * * * allows Commu- 
nists.” 

Freedom Now Party: “Welcomes Commu- 
nists.” 

Muslims and Black Nationalist: “Welcome 
Communists, particularly of the Chinese line. 
Small in number.” 

The Government officials expressed con- 
cern about fringe groups that latch onto the 
civil rights movement as an excuse to agitate. 

They mentioned the Progressive Labor 
Movement, whose members regard Russian 
communism as bourgeois, and W. E. B. 
Dubois Clubs, Trotzkyite groups springing up 
on college campuses. PLM leaders were ac- 
tive in the Harlem riots last summer. 

As the article states, sources within the 
U.S. Government describe the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee as 
“irresponsible * * * allows Commu- 
nists.” . 

Mr. Speaker, last Thursday, at the end 
of the march on Montgomery, the Rev- 
erend Ralph Abernathy, first lieutenant 
to Martin Luther King, stated on na- 


tional television while appealing for ad- 
ditional funds to finance more demon- 
strations : 

.Bring your contributions by the table up 
here before you leave or send them to the 
office of the SCLC (Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference) at 714 Auburn Avenue 
NE„ Atlanta, Ga.; or send them to the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee in 
Atlanta. Either way, it will go to the move- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just one more ad- 
mitted link between the racial troubles 
in Alabama, Martin Luther King, and 
the Communist Party. This proves be- 
yond doubt that the money received goes 
to a common pot, and that there is really 
no difference in SNCC and “King” Mar- 
tin Luther’s Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER RECREATIONAL 
AREA 

(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include an editorial.) 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an editorial written by Art Hig- 
gins, editor of the Quincy Herald- Whig, 
Quincy, 111., on March 21, 1965. He urges 
completion Of a Mississippi River Recre- 
ational Area plan originally introduced 
by my predecessor, the late Clarence 
Cannon. I think the points he makes, in 
favor of such an overall federally estab- 
lished park, are well taken; and under 
the leadership of our present great Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Stewart Udall, 
such a program would be of great bene- 
fit to our entire Nation. 

For 20 years, the 10 States bordering the 
Mississippi River have been actively seeking 
creation of a national parkway along the 
shores of the Nation’s greatest river. 

Still, when the parks for America pro- 
gram was set up this year, the river play- 
ground was omitted. 

Other projects, numbering 12, are newer 
and each would serve fewer persons within 
1 day’s journey or less. 

The Mississippi plan was introduced in 
Congress by the late Representative Clarence 
Cannon two decades ago. A national parks 
study was ordered. Preliminary plans fol- 
lowed a report on the study. But the Job of 
procuring land and building roads was left 
to the several States. 

Some progress has been made In some 
States, but there has been little coordina- 
tion. With 10 States involved, it is clear 
only the Federal Government can accom- 
plish the job within the span of the present 
generation. 

Further, if each State is to develop the 
parkway in its own way, there will be 10 dif- 
ferent types of facilities. Yet the hope is to 
provide a playground from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, along the great river and 
through some of the most scenic territory in 
the United States. 

The park expansion plan is worthy. It is 
long overdue. Not since the days of Gifford 
Plnchot has there been real enthusiasm in 
the Federal parks program. And since that 
time our national population has doubled. 

Vacation travel has grown much more 
rapidly than has the population. When 
Plnchot and Theodore Roosevelt envisioned 
playgrounds in our vast public domain, only 
a few thousand persons annually traveled 
to the Nation’s scenic sports on annual vaca- 
tions. Now, almost everyone has a vacation, 


I. . 
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and many millions each year take trips of 
from 1 to 8 weeks or more and travel from 
a few hundreds to 20,000 miles or more. 
The number of visitors to the country's 
famous scenic areas doubles each 3 or 4 
years. 

Of the 12 proposed new park areas 7 are 
to the West or Southwest, 3 are in the East 
and only 2 are In the Middle West. The 
greatest number of new parks thus will be 
In the least populous areas. 

Of the two projected mldwestern parks, 
one Is to Michigan and the other In northern 
Indiana, on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
Nothing is planned for. the immediate 
Mississippi Valley, perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of Middle America.. ~ 

The great river road, the highway that will 
serve the parkway, has been*marketf through 
Illinois and some other States. But, with 
some exceptions. It leads to nothing. The 
heart of the program Is the recreational de- 
velopment to a vast parkway system. There 
Were to be access points to the river, 
beaches, boating facilities, picnicking and 
outdoor sports facilities. 

Few of these now are available. Only the 
Congress can bring order and action to the 
Mississippi River parkway plan . 

it is not too late to Include it in the hew 
program. 


VICTIMS OF AUTO ACCIDENTS 

(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I should 
' like , to call the attention of the House 
to a matter of great concern to all Amer- 
icans and particularly those who. operate 
or ride in motor vehicles. The tragic 
victims of accidents on our highways are 
now suffering a flank attack. I respect- 
fully call attention to two articles print- 
ed side by side on page A 22 of the Wash- 
ington Post, Sunday, February 28, 1965. 
One calls . attention In headlines to the 
“Tragic Decline in Moral Values” and 
assails “A Rise in Fake Claims.” the 
article continues: 

“Fraudulent and padded claims likewise 
Increased to 1684,” top Geico executives 
said. “The Industry continues to be mulcted 
by the small but tremendously costly mi- 
nority of policyholders, claimants, and 
garage owners who present exaggerated or 
fraudulent claims, to some cases with the 
eld Of doctors and lawyers who sully the 
ethics of the;r honorable professions by 
abetting or even instigating these mal- 
practices. 

“It Is unfortunate that, despite the efforts 
of our Industry and the educational articles 
printed by many great newspapers, the gen- 
eral public Is still not aware of the fact 
that these unscrupulous practices penalize 
all persons who buy insurance by contribut- 
ing to the need for higher Insurance rates. 
It Is the responsibility of all citizens, and 
particularly the ethical practice committees 
of the great professions, to help stamp out 
these evils.” 

B also assails “excessive jury awards 
in personal jury suits,” although one 
would assume that any jury award which 
was truly excessive would be reversed by 
the appellate court. Hie broadside 
slant at the medical and legal profes- 
sions is unencumbered by specific facts, 
names, and supporting evidence. The 
plethora of comparisons on Increasing 
costs of claims contains no statement of 
the increases occurring In automobile 


prices, repair bills, living expenses, or 
doctor and hospital bills, in the same 
period of time covered by the report. 

One can only be thankful that the 
Washington Post makeup man had a 
keen sense of humor and placed along- 
side the article another one on the same 
company complaining of a decrease in 
earnings because of poor underwriting 
results in the auto casualty insurance 
field. 

Automobile accident victims are seek- 
ing and obtaining relief in such numbers 
that last year the Geico net earnings 
after taxes were a mere $6.2 million or 
$1.93 a share as compared to $6.6 million 
or $2.5 a share in the preceding year. 
The company's underwriting profit last 
year was $3.7 million as opposed to $6.1 
million underwriting profits the preced- 
ing year. Total company assets in- 
creased 16 percent last year to $171.8 
million. Net investment income before 
taxes increased 8.2 percent to $4.3 
million. 

In view of such profitable conditions, 
after taxes, and the tragic decline the 
company finds in our moral values and 
standards of ethical, conduct, you might 
expect the annual report to indicate 
premium reductions to set the proper 
tone for leadership in ethical standards 
and/or a report of substantial contribu- 
tions to research foundations, medical 
and legal professional groups to eradi- 
cate aberrant miscreants. Not so. 

The 1965 outlook is highly favorable 
according to Geico’s annual report. 
Its president says 1965 should bring 
further premium rate increases in num- 
erous States which will improve under- 
writing profits. They predict that Geico 
premium income and the number of 
policyholders will set new records, that 
investment income will increase 25 per- 
cent. 

Hie National Association of Claimants 
Compensation Attorneys, the Missouri 
Association of Claimants Compensation 
Attorneys, and such leaders of the bar 
as J. E. Clarke, attorney of Elsberry, 
Mo., a director of that association, will 
remind this body and the American pub- 
lic that not only are they the ones who 
must bear the costs of increased auto 
insurance premiums but on any given day 
they may find themselves the tragic vic- 
tims of such an automobile accident and 
should recall that living expenses, doc- 
tor, hospital, and garage bills cannot be 
paid with homilies. 


UDALL BILL TO PROVIDE FOR CER- 
TAIN REORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 

(Mr. UDALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill to reorganize certain 
functions in the Department of State 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in order to bring about 
better coordination of activities con- 


cerned with population growth in this 
country and abroad. 

The bill also provides for a January 
1967 White House Conference on Pop- 
ulation and assistance to States which 
want to hold conferences prior to the 
national gathering. 

A similar bill is being introduced in 
the Senate, cosponsored by Senators 
Gruening, Bass, McGovern, Tydings, 
and others. 

Earlier this year I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 56, requesting ap- 
pointment of a Presidential Commission 
on Population. The resolution is pat- 
terned after the one introduced in the 
88 th Congress jointly by Senators 
Gruening and Clark, both of whom have 
given fearless and pioneering leadership 
in this field, 

Today’s bill is aimed at improving 
coordination of presently authorized 
population programs within the two De- 
partments named and to encourage dia- 
log on the issue. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President gave new and bold stimulation 
to the discussion of a problem which 
most everyone recognizes exists. This 
one sentence may have been one of the 
most significant statements issued by a 
President. He said : 

I will seek new ways to use our knowledge 
to help deal with the explosion in world 
population and the growing scarcity in world 
resources. 

With these words the President has 
opened the way for free and open discus- 
sion about the problems brought on by 
the world’s population growth. Almost 
overnight the climate for discourse lias 
changed. As late as last summer I had 
serious qualms about public reaction to 
a Member of Congress expressing con- 
cern with the world’s burgeoning popu- 
lation. It was, I thought, a dangerous 
political topic. 

But on August 10 I sent out thousands 
of copies of a newsletter on the subject 
and the immediate mail response con- 
vinced me that on this issue our citizens 
are not only ready but anxious to he ar 
debate in the American tradition. Peo- 
ple are often ahead of their leaders and 
I am convinced this is the case with the 
population explosion problem. 

Mi'. Speaker, I request permission to 
have printed at this point my August 10, 
1964 newsletter entitled, “A Time Bomb 
Called Population.” 

A Time Bomb Called Population 

In this presidential election year heated de- 
bate will be waged on a multitude of current 
and pressing problems. But conspicuously 
absent from issues to be discussed is the one 
which may well be our most urgent prob- 
lem — the time bomb called population. 

As Mark Twain might have put it: Popu- 
lation Is something everybody does some- 
thing about but nobody talks about. I n- 
tend to talk about it. 

During a recent press conference. In dis- 
cussing sharply increased school district and 
local taxes, I cited some startling statistics 
and commented that a great many of our 
local, national and international problems 
originate in one way or another In the “pop il- 
lation explosion.” When I finished, a re- 
porter asked, “Congressman Udall, what are 
you doing to help solve this problem?” 
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